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against the formation of the 
Sov METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
Loy q| Manxer in Copenhagen-fields, 

==="! as we expected there would be 
as soon as the determination became known. 
Without meaning any disrespect, we must say 
that the Home Secretary of State has not done | 
his duty in the matter. Under any ordinary 
Act of Parliament notices would probably 
have been required, which weuld have brought 
the intention prominently before the public, 
and would have enabled those who were, 
interested to object in time. In the present 
case the public were supposed to be pro- 





de 





tected as to the selection of a fitting site 


the public. The Home Secretary evidently 
sees the error he has committed, and should 
take all the means in his power to remedy the 
oversight. It was pointed out to him by the de- 
putation alluded to that achurch had been built, 
squares commenced closely adjoining the pro- 
posed site, and that the land is already, indeed, 
surrounded by a population almost as dense as 
the neighbourhood from which it was proposed 
to remove the market; with this distinction, 
that, whereas the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield had principally chosen their 
residence there in consequence of its contiguity 
to the market, as convenient for their business, 
those residing in the neighbourhood of Copen- 
hagen-fields had chosen it in consequence of 
its being a respeetable and ornamental neigh- 
bourhood, and in the full conviction that they 
would not be disturbed by the establishment 
of a nuisance almost at their very doors. 

Mr. Dunhill, who, in 1847, began to advo- 
cate the removal of Smithfield Market to 
Copenhagen-fields, has called upon us to in- 
sert a long defence of the proposition in reply 
to the letter on the subject in our last week’s 


hagen-fields, surrounded on all sides by houses 
and towards which the town tide is unques- 
tionably setting in. 

Bow Common, suggested by the deputation 
as a proper site, though less objectionable than 
Copenhagen-fields, is less advisable than the 
level opposite Woolwich Reach, mentioned by 
a correspondent last week. At the end of last 
year Mr. Charles Wilson, an engineer, pub- 
lished a pamphlet, with plans, recommending 
this position, and urging wisely that we should 
Teject any half measure which might suffice 
‘for to-day, and establish a market on a scale 
worthy of the metropolis now, and sufficient 

to meet the views and wants of the generations 
that are to follow. We have ourselves no 
wish to advocate the adoption of any particular 
site : our object is simply to declare strenuously 
against the formation of the market in Copen- 
hagen-fields. We have much greater faith 
than some of our contemporaries in the good 
intentions and ability of the Corporation 
of London and their officers, and are dis- 
posed to hope that, hearing of the overwhelm- 
_ing objections to the site named, they will re- 





by requiring in the Act that it should paper, but this we are unable to do. There | consider the question, and prevent the necessity 
be approved of by one of her Majesty’s js the less reason for it, inasmuch as the | for such an interference on the part of the 


principal Secretaries of State: there is nei 


other protection whatever against the re-| 


moval of the present market to Finsbury- | 
cireus or the Artillery-ground, or any other | 
nice open site in the neighbourhood, if lous section of the metropolis is urged as an insu- 
it ;  perable objection, and I am free to confess, except 
| for other considerations, no one would, in sober 
| seriousness, have proposed a mere transfer of the 


the Corporation could quietly buy 
and yet, when a deputation of gentlemen 


writer admits fully the impropriety of adopt- 
ing this site, except as a matter of expediency 
and a choice of evils. He says:— 


‘¢ The proximity of Copenhagen-fields to a popu- | 


interested in the Camden estate urged upon | market to that site as a remedy for the evils of the 


the Home Secretary, that 
have been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that the Secretary of State should give 
2 mere formal assent to the site selected by 


the corporation of the City of London, but | 


that he should exercise his right of approval 
more as a judicial than as a Ministerial act, 
and inquire into the propriety of fixing the 


‘should be abolished, and any new establishment 


| 
| 
| 


it ld not @mcient nuisance, well knowing that the whole 
ly sop | population would rejoice to be relieved entirely 
| from a huge live cattle market in any suburb, how- 


ever distant; and when called before the Royal 
Commission, in 1850, I submitted a project for 
effecting this desirable termination to the mono- 
polies and abuses of Smitk field. 

My proposition was, that Smithfield market 


within a ten-mile radius should be forbidden; 
it so happening that nearly in the direction of the 


market on any given site before signifying his | four cardinal points of the compass, at that distance 
approval of it,—Mr. Walpole objected to that | 


view of the question, and said, it would be 


from London, are located the nearest existing 
cattle markets, viz. Barnet, Romford, Croydon, 


and Southall, each situate on main trunk lines of 


impossible for any Secretary of State to take railway, and now largely attended by London 


upon himself judicial powers, examine wit- 


butchers. Indeed, the majority of the trade would 
economise both time and money by attending 


nesses, and make such a survey of the site a8 | these markets; their distance apart and distinctive 


it would entail. Why, then, was his approval character avoiding the objections advanced against | 


required? ‘The preamble of the Removal Act 


| 


a plurality of markets. 
The transmission of cattle to convenient abattoirs 


sets forth that it is expedient a new market | jn the immediate suburbs of the metropolis would 
“‘should be provided in a more suitable place, | be safe, expeditious, and economical, so that car- 


more distant from the centre of the metro- 
polis ;” and a clause provides, as we mentioned 


formed as authorized by the Act, no new 


market for the sale of cattle shall be opened tions ; nevertheless, while propounding this scheme 


at any place distant less than seven miles, in a to the commissioners with the conviction that the 
| principles upon which it is based must ultimately 


straight line from St. Paul’s. There is no 
market to be opened under the Act, except the 
veto of the Secretary of State, and now the 
honourable gentleman says he gave his assent 
as a matter of course, or, at all events, had 
written a letter, which he thought morally 
compelled him to assent when called upon, 
and was “afraid,” according to the published 
report of the proceedings at the interview, that 
he could not retract. The honourable gentle- 
man admitted that the Act was very arbitrary 
in permitting the selection of the site, without 
either the production of plans to the House of 
Commons, or notice in the Gazette, or any 
intimation whatever to the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, and yet he omitted to exercise 
the power confided to him for the protection of 


| streets to the butchers’ shops, or to a grand central important building 


cases only would have to be conveyed through the 


| public as should otherwise be invited. 





|'GREEK PERIPTERAL ARCHITECTURE 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL DESIGN. 
THERE can be no doubt that nations in 
primitive times and southern climates resorted 
for worship to the depths of woods, nor that, 
led by the solemnity of such localities, they 
built their earliest temples in groves. When 
temples came afterwards to be raised in towns, 
and on a greater scale of magnificence, the 
colonnade, which may be looked upon as a 
petrifaction of the original line of trees of the 
sylvan situation (its esthetic type) was exten- 
sively used. This, in the opinion of Wren, 
was the origin of the portico as an adjunct to 
the temple; an opinion that is not without 
support: the Indian and Chinese pagodas 
have each their peristylar accompaniments; 
and the adytum or sanctuary of the Egyptians 
was approached through a forest of columns. 
Nor was the fore-Christian Church, the Temple 
of Solomon, without them. And this columnar 
ordonnance, though only brought to perfection 
by the Athenians, may be viewed as the joint 
result of the geometric skill and art-feeling of 
Greeks, Egyptians, and all other imaginative 
and ingenious nations preceding them. 
Another cause, doubtless, contributed to 
this appropriation of the peristyle, viz. its 
intrinsic beauty and grandeur: the shrine of 
religion was deemed in every nation the most 
David took shame to 


,dead meat market, established at Smithfield on a himself that he should “dwell in a house of 
dast week, that after the market has been | scale commensurate with its importance. 


Less comprehensive measures may never be re- | 


|garded as absolutely permanent by future genera- 


| cedar” while the Ark of God dwelt “ between 
curtains ;’’ and this sentiment could not fail 
to result in the most powerful elements being 
sought for its construction and embellishment. 
Nevertheless, the chief reason, as I conceive, 


. |obtain, the experience of many years’ war waged | Was its pcculiar expressional fitness, and the 
restriction whatever as to the site of the against close monopolies and class interests, Classical and other ancient nations used it 


| 
| 





'forbade me to exclude another conviction,—that | under a sense of its entire and exclusive —_ 
at 


to effect anything, the cosmopolitan view must for city for exciting those solemn emotions t 
the nonce be ignored, and present concessions should attend the worship of the divinity. 


made to confirmed habits and inveterate pre- 
judices.’’ 


This view of it we cannot admit. The me- 


tropolis must not be satisfied with a half 


measure in such a case, and this now proposed 
by the Corporation is not a half measure nor 


| Besides, the peripteral arrangement or entire 
surrounding of the temple with columns, ex- 
|pressed to them a state of being set apart,— 
cut off from the world and devoted to an 
|appointed use. They would naturally wish to 
|give the sanctuary a distinct air, unlike all 
| adjacent buildings; and nothing would do this 


a quarter measure; it is simply a shifting of like the enveloping porticoes. The most strik- 


the nuisance. Those citizens who in 1380 
petitioned that the butchers might be forced 
to kill their beasts at “ Knyghtsbrigg ” 
(Knightsbridge), or some other place equally 
distant from the city, looked a great deal fur- 
ther into the future than those who would now 
remove the nuisance of Smithfield inte Copen- 


‘ing structural object on earth is a Greek 
temple. In such a building the colonnade is 
really a feature of utility, separating the house 
|of God from others, and proclaiming it as 
‘holy. How impressive, how affecting, even 
its ruins at the present day: at Pestum, the 
_ traveller of sensibility feels as on sacred ground, 
and owns “the religion of the place.” Why 
have these qualities been disregarded by eccle- 
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siastical architects generally? The solem 

grandeur and repose of the Greek temple has 
to me long marked it out as a fit model as 
regards its exterior, on which the religious 
structures of the day should be framed,—as a 
true and enduring type of sacred architecture. 
Christianity, if I nightly understand it, would 
find in Greek columnar architecture the com- 
pletest and sublimest expression possible to 
the art. If classic architecture be applied at 
all, in any of its modifications, to this purpose, | 





purpose of frand er wrong, to produce such | 


works, as it would be for him to reverse the 
law of gravitation, and cause the grosser ele- 
ments to supersede the more ethereal. 

Among other recormmendations presented 
by that peripteral disposition | am recommend- 
ing, is its adaptiveness to the simplest forms. 
The character of the Greek temple may be had 
without its entailing the necessity for any 
expletive or obsolete feature. But thongh 
adapted to the simplest arrangement, it may 


it is the peripteral or temple style that should | be applied to the more complex. The feature 
be aimed at; and if this, ¢. e. pure detached cg the egy bap cu its gegen = : 
columnar architecture, be not fit, no other work of art, viz. the peristyle, is admissible 
form of classic architecture, - Palladian sd Perr eteen ere ee — 
Italian corruption of it, is so. I look upon the | whatever itsexterna thoughthe simplicity 
Greek vines “an apotheosis in stone: its of the general outline of the Greek temple 
conception sprang from the religious feeling, | should not be lost sight of; and though the 
the devout contemplation of the Supreme and | porticoes may be useful as covered ambula- 
Eternal, and was to enshrine the idea of God tories, and as such have an air of welcome and 
in all the glory and beauty of which architec- protection very appropriate to their place, yet 
ture is susceptible. Framed upon such model, I plead for this peripteral distribution of 
the church of the day would, I consider, by | columns chiefly en account of its simplicity, 
its grand architectural qualities alone, and in- | entirety, and completeness, qualities certainly 
dependently of all sculptural illusiration, by|in harmony with the spirit and tendency of 
striking those chords that vibrate in unison in Christianity. The Greek temple, the most 
the hearts of all men, declare itself none other pure and perfect architectural work ever 
than the “ House of God;” and we should evolved from the art-spirit of man, is, 1 think, 
henceforth have a truly catholic style,in which | worthy of thus standing as a type for the 
each denomination of Christians might, accord- | Christian sanctuary. Simplicity, and grandeur, 
ing to its peculiar rite, erect its shrine to the and pee Pes ong on eee orna- 
common Lord.* | ment, are characteristic of genuine istianity; 

As to the horizon'al spirit of Greek archi- and these are the distinguishing features also 
tecture, why should that be excluded from | of Greek architecture. A chaste beauty, a 
ecclesiastical design? Why should all point! noble simplicity, unaffected purity, and truth, 
upwards, as ifearth were not?) The symbolism! are proper art-qualities to associate with 
of verticalitg has been overrated, or too exclu- | Christian worship; and in no style can these 
sively aimed at. Religion has reference to/ excellences reign in such perfection as im the 
earth as well as to heaven, and there is that in | architecture of the Greeks ;—I say in the archi- 
it which may be aptly symbolized by the/tecture of the Greeks, for it is emphati- 
sublime repose of the Greek architecture, which | cally the architecture of proportion, which is its 
is as applicable as the aspiration of the Gothic. | distinguishing principle, “the stamen which 
Ifthe one directs to heaven, the other says,/they drew out into one immense connected 
* Peace on earth;” and the Christian temple, web;” and being the perfection of propor- 








transfused with the horizontal spirit, would 
very fitly be an object of peaceful repose and 
relief to the eye from the necessarily broken 
and picturesque line and forms presented by the 
domestic and secular buildings around. 

But the Greek temple, says some objector, 
was raised to a false worship, and breathes of 
that worship. Architecture, it might be replied, 
can go no farther than an embodiment of reli- 
gion in the abstract; and the Greek temple 
reached the ultimatum of this expression, and 
is quite independent, therefure, of Paganism 
for its effect. “The temple,” says Schiller, 
“ remained holy to the eyes long after the gods 
had served for laughter ;” and it is, | would 
add, holy still: the fane of Minerva is as 
sacred in the eye of taste to-day as it was to 
the blindest worshipper of the goddess. The 
Greek and Roman deities, it should be remem- 
bered, were the fountains and dispensers of 
life, wisdom, and immortality, and their earthly 
abodes were, in their artistic expression, to 
excite emotions such as might co-exist with 
the contemplation of universal dominion, 
eternity of duration, almighty power, infinite 
knowledge,—attributes which, thongh ascribed 
towhatever creatures of the imagination, belong 
to the one true God, 


** Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” 


and forming the highest theme that could be 
rendered in stone, would require the highest 
qualities of art for its expression. 

Let us not suppose that art was in its origin 
a mere ceremonial adjanct to idolatrous rites, 
an extraneous addition of splendour, subser- 
vient to the wiles of priestcraft : as such neither 
the statues nor the shrines of the gods could 
have been produced. The essential nature of 
art lies in its spirituality of apprehension, and 
its true manifestation can only be wrought out 
in integrity of heart, in independence of soul. 
It may be—it is—fallible through the weakness 
of the finite inteflect, but it is never false 
through its wickedness; and though the 
highest works of art have been, and may be, 
degraded to the most false and grovelling uses, 
it is as impossible for the artist, with a set 





* As we have said before, it is not to be understood that 
= necessarily agree in all the views set forth in our 


| tion it is less dependant than any other u 
decoration,—the most unadorned of beautifal 
architecture,—the most beautiful of unadorned 
construction. 

The rejection by the first Christians of the 
ancient temple which was before their eyes 
affords no presumption of its wnfitness. Their 
preference of the Basilica as the medel of their 
churches must be attributed to other causes. 
There was nothing in the spirit of Christianity 
nor in the material requirements of ites 
worship that forbade the exterior colonnade, 
or called for so perverse a rejection of classic 
beauty as their first basitical churches evinced. 
It was not inevitable that the portico of the 
Pagan edifice was not admitted into Christian 
architecture. I cannot consider the discarding 
of the entablature as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the new spirit of Christianity, 
but as being the fruit of the accidental meet- 
ing of that spirit with a depraved taste in the 
art among the Romans. Had there existed 
at the time sufficient purity of artistic feeling 
to have regulated the religious zeal, which was 
undiscriminating against all that was Pagan, 
the antique architecture had been adopted by 
the church builders in another manner. Had 
Christianity become the religion of the empire 
two or three centuries sooner,—in the reiga of 
Augustus instead of Constantine, while Greek 
| genius was yet potent,— had the new art sprung 
ap amid the prosperity and glory, instead of 
the degradation of the empire,—very different, 
I suspect, had been the character of our 
Christian and medieval architecture generally. 
In short, it is impossible to conjecture to what 
height of glory and excellence the art, formed 
from a pure type, germinating from a healthy 
root, and re-animated by Christianity, might 
not at this time have attained. If the temple 
was associated with the idolatry so much 
hated, and a return to which was so much 
dreaded by the first Christians, so were the 
architectaral elements and materials which they 
hesitated not to use. They worshipped in 
structures erected with the spoils of heathen- 
ism: would artistic arrangement of these 
elements, their comtinued devotion to the 
beautiful, have polluted their sanctuary or 
|marred their rites? Would it not, on the 
jcontrary, have been the best apology for 








using them? Certainly we, with our better 
and broader views of art, can make a more re 
fined use and wiser ication of the temple 
ordonnance ; for what but the most imartistic 
conjunction of corrupted details was the com- 
position of the church basilica? Its front 
exemplifies a complete perversion of all classic 
principle in the use of classic architecture; an 
adoption of the worst elements, and a sup- 
pression of the best; and the side of the 
building is either a dead wall, or a wall re- 
lieved only by superficial features, blank 
arches, and a break which is neither pilaster nor 
buttress ; while the open timber roof, exposing 
the common straight-lined supporting prin- 
cipals, has, as indeed it must ever have, 
however gorgeo painted, a rude and barn. 
like appearance, Surely reproduction of the 
hybrid temples of Constantine, though in a 
later and somewhat purer dress, is unworthy 
the talents of a great architect of the present 
day. We pay but a poor compliment to 

ity when we enshrine its worship in 
corrupt styles, or rather transitory manners and 
fashions, and associate it with barbarism in art. 

It cannot be pleaded that it was an awakened 
desire for a new structeral principle that in- 
spired the change, and that here was the first 
and latent rise of the Gothic style, however 
the change effected by the Constantinal archi- 
tects may have ultimately led to it; for though 
the entablature was banished, the horizonta} 
principle was not rejected, and the continuous 
cornice of the ancient temple retained its place 
above the arches, and eleewhere, both in the 
ar a a - 

e temple, it is true, presented no guide to 
the first builders as regards their mets 
tribution, which, with them, was the only, or 
at least the chief consideration ; while the an- 
tique basilicze were well lighted, and required 
but little modification. And if the assertion 
of an Italian writer be true, that the first 
churches were considered as tribunals where 
the bishops administered penance to the guilty 
and the eucharist to the absolved, such des- 
tination of them may have been an additional 
reason for the choice of a tribunal of justice as 
their model or type. 

There can, however, be no doubt that these 
temple grandeurs were eschewed chiefly be- 
cause they appeared a part of the Pagan wor- 
ship, and essential to its pomps; and it was, 
perhaps, pradent to make the new temple differ 
in its general character from the old: but the 
mere fact that the temple ordonnance was an 
issue of the human imagination under the sway 
of Paganism should not prejadice or exclude 
it now, if its intrinsic qualities do not unfit at for 
the sacred uses of the day. ‘The self-ccntred 
mind that observes and reflects free from the 
theoretical entanglement of art schools, and 
unawed by the absolutism of conventional eri- 
ticism, would allow no influence to such con- 
siderations. As to associations of Paganism, 
temple architecture has lain quarantine long 
enough; and centuries of neglect and spolia- 
tion ought to have purged it from thes. 
What the mind 1 have just described would 
deem it necessary to do, and what we have to 
endeavour, is dispassionately to consider how 
far the sentiment it awakens is consonant with 
that of Christianity,—what the latter enjoins 
and what it prohibits. Is there an z+ 
it might be asked, in the Christian code 
that commanded arches to usurp the entabla- 
ture? Is theological truth opposed to archi- 
tectural truth? ‘The beauty of holiness to the 
beauty of art? Is the destruction of the 
poetic a part of the mission of the Gospel ? 
Greek temple architecture has been too flip- 
pantly spoken and disposed of: it has been 
narrowly and superficially judged: a deeper 
and broader insight would show us that it has 
a catholic meaning and use that renders it a 
denizen of every age. To me it has always 
worn the aspect of entire modernness, and 
yielded the correct and permanent expression 
of religion. . 

Nor were the further deviations from the 
temple style, by the sabsequent modifications of 
the Basilicee, more essential than the rest. The 
desire to give the form of the cross. and the 
further desire to decorate the intersection of its 
two limbs,—neither of which was necessary 19 
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an artistic point of view, nor called for by exi-| The column, like other features, depends for 


gencies, either physical or ae the 
sole causes of the wide departure from the 
original oblong, though the cruciform plan and 
curved termination of the east end, with other 
of the modifications it received, might have been 
introduced,—I consider,—without betraying 
the beauty and truth of the art, provided the 


transept were kept at one end, as it was in more | columns must always fai! to produce greatness, 
than.one of the churches of Constantine, to | 


avoid eutting up the length,—a cause of great | 
lack of grandeur in Gothic cathedrals. That 
the first Chriatian churehes had aisles was 
owing to their being formed on the model of 
the Beasan Basilice, which Constantine placed 
at their service; and as to symbolism, which, 
doubtless, had its influence in these changes, 
it is entitled to little weight, as symbolism 
should be carried out by simpler means, not 
by so interfering with the main forms of fabrics 
as to clash with the principles of art and 
beauty. 
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its effect upon its mode of treatment: it may 
be so treated as to beget insipidity and excite 
disgust in the spectator, as it really does in 
numerous extant buildings. Detached columns, 
I consider, are the essence of the grand style: 
the most powerful effects cannot be had with- 
out the colonnade in some shape, and attached 


however lavishly introduced. Palladio, though 
the most renowned of modern architects, 
appears not to have understood the column, 
for he degraded it to the strangely subordinate 
place of a superficial appendage to his facades, 
where, having lost its true character, it 
could not even rank high as a decoration ; and 
so little or so ill is the effect that is generally 
produced by such works, that the finest build- 
ings in Italy are those in which columns have 
been omitted altogether as principal features. 


But columnar architecture has not only been | 
misused, it has, when properly treated, been | 





I wish it to be understood that I am not | misappropriated; i.e. applied to the wrong | 


recommending the severer character of the 
Athenian temples exclusively, which were Doric 
and Ionic, chiefly the former: I would widen 
the field of expression, from the grave—the | 
awful—of Greek Doric,to the more graceful yet | 
solemn effect of the Roman Corinthian peri- | 
style of the earlier Greco-Roman period. There 
isa calm dignity, highly befitting a religious ' 
edifice, about the Grecian Ionic, which it will | 
be remembered was the sepulchral order of 
the Ionians, Nor would I confine myself 
to the simple parallelopipedal form, and 
aim at Greek sublimity by copying the temple 
plan: the solemn beauty and grandeur of the 
temple can be had consistent with every 
rational and artistic diversity, of external and 
internal arrangement, as the triple temple of 
the Acropolis (which exhibits the widest 
departure from the simple oblong) will satis- 
factorily attest. In fine, the temple character 
might be blended both inside and outside with | 
all our necessary forms, which would not only 
go far to destroy associations of Paganism and 
stamp it as Christian, but give individuality 


and something of picturesque combination, | 


which the Greek temple architecture generally 
Jacks, Greek architecture is more ductile and 
more copious than it is generally supposed, aud 
variety might be obtained in it without impair- 
ing its higher qualities. The interior of St, 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, is something like the 
aspect it would assume on the inside,—an 
enlightened application of temple architecture 
to an interior. The exterior decorative expres- 
sion suited to such an interior, or that such an 
interior would correspond with or suggest, is that 
for which I am here contending. Now, the octa- 
gonal form is admirably suited to the Protestant 
worship, and an octagonal periptery would have 
the solemn beauty of the temple with but little 
of its association. But we could, if required, 
indicate the cross, which might have the peri- 
style applied either to the whole or to one limb 
only, as the chancel or choir portion, which, as 
the most sacred part of the edifice, it would 
not be improper so to distinguish. Indeed, 
there is nothing to prevent the use of any 
forms that might be deemed necessary to 
ecclesiastical edifices, or the full carrying out 
of the principles of chureh design. The temple 
character might even be had with clerestory 
arrangement, producing, of course, but a qua- 
lified grandeur, and it might be truthfully 
obtained, as in the Gothic, i.e. without the 
masking of the real form. In short, I would 
use those elements that render Greek archi- 
tecture expressive of the great and solemn— 
that breathes of deity and religion; but I 
would marry these to the plans which the 
ritual of the day and country requires; and 
for decorative embellishment I would draw 
upon our own natural and historical resourees, 
and no longer satiate the eye of taste by the 
everlasting changes rung upon the honey- 
suckle and other ornaments of the Greek 
orders; while all mythic or sacrificial allusions 
could be omitted or substituted without weak- 


ening the qualities sought to be expressed. | 
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abstract beauty, are sacrificed to the higher 


buildings. The Greeks and Romans confined 
it almost, and the Egyptians entirely, to their 
temples or mausolea, where it is most signifi- 
cant: the moderns omit it in their sacred | 
edifices, and employ it where it is more or less 
discordant—to commercial edifices, to shops. 
and buildings of the meanest use; nay, we 
offer insult to the sanctity of art by prosti- 
tuting the most solemn elements of architec- 
ture to the embellishment of the gin-palace. 
At the Paris Bourse, the Birmingham Town- 
hall, and many buildings of purely secular 
purpose, the peristyle is profusely employed ; 
while St. Peter’s, at Rome, has not one insu- | 
lated column,—I mean, of course, in the, 
church itself, and on the scale of the prin- | 
cipal order. The latter building owes its | 
failure, I consider, entirely to its departure 
from the spirit of Greek architeeture. Its) 
interior produces, I believe, an impression of | 
gaiety : it is beautiful, but not what we should 
expect from its dimensions, and what it might | 
have been otherwise treated —sublime : imagine 
the interior effect of St. Peter’s (and the re- | 
mark applies as well to its London competitor), 
if, instead of the few blank lifeless pillars, its 
aisles had been divided by files of columns on 
the gigantic scale of the exterior order. 


Nor is the ill consequence of deviation from | 
the temple style less felt on the exterior: the| 
facades of St. Paul’s, the chastest of any of | 
its class, are palatial rather than ecclesi- 
astical. ‘To avoid monotony, and produce the 
charm of variety, not to strike the imagination 
by the greatness of the whole, was evidently 
the aim of the designer. 


To the shrine of religion, the most intrinsic 
and genuine qualities of art do of right belong. 
In it everything should be sterling—nothing 
meretricious. It should exhibit the most 
powerful effect, obtained in the most legiti- 
mate manner: e.g, by exquisite precision and 
truth of detail, along with simplicity and gran- 
deur of general form, greatness of design, and 
purity of deeoration. In the well-designed 
church the lower exeellencies, as sensuous and 


| 
} 


and more intellectual. The picturesque dis- 
play that gratifies the eye is waived, as incon- 
sistent with the idea of deity to be reflected. 
But in no architecture are these conditions so 
completely fulfilled as in the Greek. The 
temple ordonnance, in short, is the simplest, 
arrangement that ever spoke so forcibly to the | 
mind and imagination, or awoke emotions so) 
unutterable. 
The few attempts hitherto made to render it | 
available for ecclesiastical edifices have, for the | 
most part, heen made in a pirit of servile imi-| 
tation, and have, therefore, failed to give satis- | 
faction: make a fac-simile of a Greek temple, | 
and it will look like a Greek temple, and can | 
never. whatever the purpose it be applied to, | 
look like anything else. St. Pancras Church, | 
whatever purity of taste it evinces, was designed 
in too timid and narrow a spirit, and will not | 
serve as an illustration of my suggestions ; 





In fine, it is an advocacy of the right use of and St. Madeleine’s at Paris (which, by the way, | 
the colonnade in church architecture—the | is a Roman example), besides being too much | 
principle on which the peripteral disposition is |a reproduction, has failed through mistreat-| poet, who would employ his elements, however 


and sumptuousness than of religious so- 
lemnity. 

With regard to lighting, 1 would remark 
that to preserve its genuine expression and 
repose, windows should be cautiously intro- 
duced behind a colonnade, the effect of which 
is perhaps in some measure impaired by win- 
dows, however skilfully inserted. Neverthe- 
less, the objection so much urged against 
windows in connection with Greek or Roman 
colonnades arises, | am convinced, more from 
their mismanagement than from anything in 
the essential nature of the window. Common 
sliding sashes are wholly inadmissible; the 
filling up must be made architectural as well 
as the dressings, if it is to unite with them in 
the production of a whole. This condition 
fulfilled, there would be little complaint of 
want of harmony between windows and the 
columns before or otherwise associated with 
them. Why is it that the door harmonises 
with the rest in most buildings, modern as 
well as ancient? Because the valve or leaf is 
generally a design, and has some artistic taste 
exercised on its panelling and decoration, as 
well as on the architrave that surrounds it. 
believe that division by wide mullions and 
transoms to receive the light is what our win- 
dows most want to render them fit associates 
for columnar architecture, and I believe such 
mullions and transoms are as proper in Classic 
as they are in Gothic. The window so divided, 
instead of being one large rectangular perfora- 
tion, the vertical sides of which interfere with 
the columns in front of it, might become a 
series of small ornamentally shaped perfora- 
tions, that would interfere with it (if at all) in 
but a very slight degree. 

There is a far more substantial reason than 
that usually stated, why windows should be 
omitted within a portico or a loggia: the latter 
generally so much diminishes their utility by 
the obstruction of light, that in peripteral 
structures other or additional means of light- 
ing must be resorted to. 

But the objection to windows of whatever 
nature presents no great difficulty, I conceive, 
in ecclesiastical design. We are not depend- 
ant upon windows for light to churches: sky- 
lights, which might be variously and beauti- 
fully formed, are good substitutes. Light 
might be elamiued through geometrically 
formed panels or compartments in eylindrical 
and flat ceilings; or, by that clerestory 
method, according to the theory of Mr. 
Fergusson (doubtless the true one), of 
the Greeks themselves; or it might be 
admitted after the manner of St. Made- 
leine’s Church, Paris, through a segmental 
dome or domes. One large light in the 
ceiling produces a broad and simple distri- 
bution of light and shade below, and by the 
omission of apertures in the walls, another 
advantage is gained, viz. the exclusion of noise 
from without, which in large towns is worthy 
of attention. The admission of light in a 
central stream from above seems an appro- 
priate arrangement in a place of worship, and 
will not be objected to by the advocate of sym- 
bolism. 

Again, let me disclaim the advocacy of the 
mere reproduction of the Greek temple: I am 
but suggesting that true and artistic employ- 
ment of the column which it exemplifies; an 
emulation of the speaking beauty, the sublime 


eloquence of the peristyle, and a devotion of 
,it to its right purpose. 


{t is not the form to 
which I would call attention, but its expres- 
sion; not the fact, but the poetry of the 


| temple ; which might be aimed at as far as they 


consist with the essential and material demands 
of accommodation and convenience. My 
suggestions all refer to those abstract qualities 
that constitute its excellence ; and columns in 
which they inhere, as here viewed, can never 
be inconsistent with fitness in our churches, 
at variance with geometrical unity and truth, 
or opposed to the present modes of con- 
struction, 

This I know could only be done by the 
architect capable of penetrating the spirit of 
the antique temple, and discriminating its 
peculiar qualities; but such an architect is a 


founded,—that is the object of these remarks. | ment, its character partaking more of richness | obtained, but as the symbols of his emotion. 
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Such an architect would look upon his model 
as a germ from which he must develope a style 
of church architecture for himself. He would 
find full scope for his powers of combination 
and invention, and so far from slavishly copy- 


ing would produce works in every true sense f// 
of the word original,—works that would have | 


each its distinct and separate emotion and | 


sentiment, and exhibit effects hitherto un- | § 


known. I have before suggested that the) 
ecclesiastical architect need not confine his | 
imagination within the simple oblong of the | 
Greek: now, in departing from this, the) 
genius of Roman design would render him 
aid, and he might emulate the grand disposi- 





tions and striking compositions that embel- | ; 
lished the Eternal City, among which circular | 


and polygonal plans were not uncommon. He | 
need not fear modification of his plans, such 
as a slight indication of the cross, Greek or 


Latin, nor forbid the dome to assert its sub-} J 


limity above: the latter feature does not con- 
travene this style of decoration, but might 
be employed with greater simplicity and purity, | 
and with more complete unity with the rest of | 
the edifice than it has yet been; and by the 
omission of the surmounting lantern of modern 
times admitting a broad and charming dis- 
tribution of light from the summit into the 
interior, yield that peculiar beauty for which 
the form is so preeminently calculated. 

Finally, he would not tie himself down to 
fixed rules, and be bound to one model or 
proportion for the order he adopted as settled, | 
or attempted to be settled, by Vignola and | 
other Italian system-makers, who, instead of | 
considering how many different entire exam- 
ples of beautiful and perfect orders might be | 
adduced from extant works of the ancients, | 
endeavoured to tie down their contemporaries 
to one invariable form and proportion for each, | 
and leave to posterity a stereotype edition of | 
the antique architecture. Both Greeks and 
Romans gave great diversity of character to, 
the orders they originated. The architect of 
sound judgment and imaginative power would 
not only avail himself of every variety they | 
have bequeathed, but, by treating the antique 
ordonnance in a free, independent, and artistic | 
spirit, and studying every further shade of 
expression, increase their amount. 

So produced, the Christian temple would be 
neither Greek nor Roman, nor Greco-Roman ; 
for, besides being enriched with the arch and 
the dome, and all gifts of modern and ancient 
invention and discovery, it would be revivified 
from higher sources of inspiration,—by new 
importations from the vast ory | of nature, 
and from the stores of sacred history and 
allegory. It might, indeed, be any one of 
these—Greek, Roman, or both—and yet not 
be architecture at all, for column and peristyle 
do not constitute architecture. They are 
results, not causes, and, like other results, 
are capable of being used in disconnection with 
their causes. The true architect, therefore, 
would not begin his design by borrowing the 
Greek peristyle, but would work from within 
towards it, and “adorn nature with a new 
thing.” He would penetrate the spirit of 
Greek design, attain to the same region of 
thought from which it flowed, and conceive 
and operate from thence, and so inform his | 
productions with the sacred fire of art. The| 
work of his hand would be from as iritual | 
apprehension of his type, i.e. he would recast | 
it in the mould of ideality, and petrify into stead- 
fast form the inward faculty divine, that faculty 
which, in its working, renders its material | 
forms translucent with the glory of their | 
higher meaning. Reproductions of the Greek | 
temple we have in abundance, but the Greek | 
temple, repassed through the alembic of genius, | 
is yet to be made manifest. 

Samvuew Hvuceins. 














SuBMARINE TELEGRAPHS.—We fear the | 
contemplated telegraphic communication be- 
tween Holyhead and Houth will prove a signal 
failure—the defective parts of the line appear- 
ing to be out of the reach of the promoters. 

hen we venture on a caution against haste 
and incomplete work for such undertakings, 
the mischief was done. 





'mason’s yard. Besides religious edifices, the 
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A Papalor Sketch of the Wistory of Architecture, 


AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED* 
——< 


Hp Vear Sorillah : 


Tue Saxon reigned in England when we 
last talked together: ALFRED, the great and 
good, encouraged learning, and sought to foster 
the arts. Let us look at a coming change. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the coasts 
of France, Germany, and Britain were ravaged 
by predatory bands of pirates from the north, 
known generally as the Northmen, or Normans. 
So dreaded were these barbarians, that a prayer 
for protection from them was added to the 
liturgy,—‘“ From the fury of the Northmen, 
good Lord, deliver us!”” The kings of France 
bought peace by ceding to them the fertile 
province of Neustria, afterwards called Nor- 
mandy. In 1066, these same barbarians (then 
considerably advanced in civilisation), with 
one WiLLIAM at their head, invaded and 
obtained possession of England. No sooner 
were they fully established here, than the 
Norman clergy proceeded to rebuild, in a more 
magnificent manner, the cathedrals, churches, 
and monasteries, with which the land was 
covered. ‘The accounts which have been 
handed down of the rage for building in the 
twelfth century, are almost past belief: dispen- 
sations were granted by the pope to those who 
assisted in the erection of particular edifices : 
money flowed in from all quarters; and the 
whole land, it has been said, became one large 


kingdom was covered with castles: in the 
reign of king Stephen alone, a period of nine- 
teen years, it is asserted that no less than 1,100 
strongholds were erected. The buildings 
erected within 150 years after the Conquest 
must always excite wonder. 

The architecture we call Norman, and which 
is the English version of what is elsewhere 
called Romanesque, is massive, and, in the 
earlier examples, plain. The arches are semi- 
circular, the windows small. The walls being 
very thick, buttresses were scarcely needed, 
and, when used, projected but slightly. The 
chevron, or zigzag, is the most characteristic 
moulding of the style, such as you see indi- 
cated on the interlaced arches in Fig. 23. The 
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Fig. 23. 
* No. XI. See also pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 228, 260, 292, 
324, 356, and 389, 





chapel in the White Tower is the best example 
in the metropolis, but this is at present inac- 
cessible, being filled with records. When the 
new Record Office is completed, we may hope 
to be able to see the ancient structure. The 
interior of the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, in Smithfield, will afford you an inter- 
esting illustration of Norman work, and if you 
look into the story of the edifice previously, 
you will find a visit to it full of pleasure. The 
nave of Gloucester Cathedral, the transept of 
Winchester Cathedral, Southwell Minster, 
Romsey Abbey Church, parts of Rochester Ca- 
thedral, and scores of other structures scattered 
over England are of this period. When you next 
visit Brighton, that pleasant piece of London by 
the side of the sea, go to Shoreham, and you 
will find the church there a very good speci- 
men of the Norman style; in plan a cross 
with square massive tower at the intersection 
of the nave and transept, semi-circular arches, 
zig-zag mouldings, and flat buttresses. In 
many cases these grand old buildings, con- 
structed of stone, solid, truthful, and durable, 
are the nucleus round which the village or the 
town has grown, and which in some cases 
alone keeps it together. Fig. 24 represents the 
entrance to the Chapter House, at Bristol, an 
interesting piece of Norman work of rather a 
late period. This Chapter-House is one of 
the most perfect apartments of the Norman 
period remaining in this country. It is 
approached from a_ vestibule, or porch, of 
the same period, remarkable for its simplicity 
and beauty. The Chapter House in early docu- 
ments is sometimes called the Capitulum, and 
the Donus Capitularis. The vestibule before 
us may be considered an example of what 
Ducange calls the Antecapitulum, 

The round towers of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
which are peculiar, and have been the sub- 
ject of many disquisitions, are without doubt 
of the Norman period. 

In the 12th century a general change was 
made in architecture by the introduction of 
the Pointed Style, called Gothic. Greater 
lightness was introduced: the massive 
cylindrical column was divided into numerous 
shafts, and continued up the whole height of 
the building till it lost itself in the branching 
tracery of the vaultings. The arches were 
made pointed. Walls were made thinner, and 
projecting buttresses were applied externally 
to receive the thrust of the roof. The ten- 
dency of all the lines became vertical instead 
of horizontal. The round part of the Temple 
Church, London, dedicated in 1185, by 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, shows a 
mixture of semi-circular and pointed arches, 4 
state of transition. a8 5 

An earlier specimen of this transition period 
is the church of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
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commenced by Henry de Blois, brother of 
King Stephen, about 1136. The Hospital of 
St. Cross, the “alms-house of noble poverty,” 
which stands about a mile from the city, retains 
more fully its ancient appearance and customs 
than any similar establishment in the king- 
dom. The brethren, with their black gown 
and metal cross on the left breast, the dining- 
hall with the old “black jacks” for ale, and 
other implements given by Cardinal Beaufort ; 
the quiet cloister, the ancient church em- 
bowered by trees, and the pretty residences of 
the brethren around it, serve to take back the 
mind to a much earlier period in our history, 
and suggest that in arude and violent age the 
monastery—which St. Cross, though never so 
used (being simply a hospital and a refuge), 
closely resembles—must have offered strong 
attractions to all studious or timid men, who 
were unwilling or unfitted to encounter in the 
world the more boisterous spirits of the time. 

Originally, besides the resident brethren, 
100 miscellaneous poor were fed daily in what 
was called, in consequence, “ Hundred Menne’s 
Hall,” but is now a brewhouse. At the pre- 
sent time all who apply at the gatehouse may 
receive a horn of beer and slice of bread,—that 
is until two gallons, the day’s allowance, have 
— expended ; nor are the applicants for this 
ew. 

An American writer, who visited the hospital 
a short time ago, has pointed out to his country- 
men this adherence to a bequest during many 
centuries, as a wonderful instance of integrity 
and faithkeeping, honourable to England. It 
may be a question, nevertheless, whether the 
spirit of the bequest is followed out as it should 
be. You may remember friend H ; 





8s 
eloquent denunciation of the sour beer and dry 
bread which he found there, and my own ex- 
perience is to much the same effect. The 
church has acquired considerable notoriety 
from the circumstance that Dr. Milner, follow- 
ing a suggestion thrown out by the Rev. J. 
Bentham,* has appealed to the interlaced 
semicircular arches in the choir, where pierced 





“ Bentham says, in his “ wy y | of Ely Cathedral 
Church, 1771,” when speaking of the origin of pointed 
arches :— Some have imagined they might possibly have 
taken their rise from those arcades we see in the Early 
Norman and Saxon buildings on walls, where the wide 
tous havche arches cross and Lingypenced each other, a 
orm thereby, at their intersection, exactly a narrow an 

sharp-pointed arch, In the wall south of the choir at St. 




















Fia. 24.—ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, BRISTOL, 


for light, as being probably the first open 
pointed arches in Europe. If you look at 
fig. 23 you will understand what he meant. The 
| precise origin of the pointed style of architec- 
ture is still as doubtful as it was before the 
appearance of any of the numerous disserta- 
tions to which it has given rise. Nevertheless, 


the inquiry cannot be deemed useless : as, in the | 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone and elizir | 


vite, the enthusiastic student of alchemy dis- 
covered many new substances and enlarged the 
science of chemistry ; so, in the pursuit of the 


origin of the pointed style of architecture, | 


much valuable information has been gathered. 

Whichever theory may be the most correct, 
it is certainly not that deduced from the in- 
tersecting arches at St. Cross. Apart from 
less obvious objections to any deduction 
|founded on the present appearance of this! 
arcade, the main arches in the choir, below 
‘it, are pointed, as, too, is the vaulting of the 


Sir James Hall said, from wicker-work; one 
from the section of the Ark—giving it a 
Hebrew origin; and another, from the Pyra- 
mids! Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion 
that it came from the Saracens; and many 
think with him. Others show that the vaulting 
produced it. Some give it to the English, some 
to the French, some to the Germans. The. 
pointed arch is not the pointed style, although 
it is a very important and characteristic por- 
tion of it. Pointed arches are of very early 
date: the form is to be found in those very 
primitive structures I spoke of, where 
the covering is made by the gradual overlap- 
ping of stones, as in he Treasury of Atreus. 
| Pointed arches are found in the buildings of 
the Saracens, in Sicily, for example, from the 
ninth to the eleventh century ; and M. Hittorff, 
in his beautiful work on the buildings of that 
country, endeavours to find there the origin of 
the style. The Normans visited Sicily in 1061, 
and entirely conquered it in 1089. All the 
buildings erected by the Normans there be- 
tween 1071 and 1185 were copied from the 
Saracenic pointed-arched buildings. All these 
structures give evidence, in the richness of the 
mosaics, and the paintings which cover the 
walls, of the employment of Greek (Byzantine) 
artists, who, having emigrated, formed then a 
| part of the population of Sicily, and had pre- 
| served the superiority in art which their ances- 
tors possessed in so high a degree. 

The walls of many of the Norman buildings 
_in England were covered with paintings, he- 
traying the influence of this Byzantine schow, 

We have seen that colours were used by alf 
,the early nations in the decoration of their 
| buildings. In the Byzantine churches the 
|system was pursued to a great extent, and 
‘afterwards obtained wherever the Greek church 
' prevailed. 
| The Saxon church of St. Andrew, at Hex- 
ham (founded 674) was profusely polychroma- 
tized. Prior Richard, who wrote about the 
end of the twelfth century, says “the arch of 
the sanctuary was decorated with historical 
representations, imagery and various figures in 
relief, carved in stone, and painted with a most 
agreeable variety of colours.” St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, after restoration by 
Edward III. presented a striking example of 
the extent to which colours and gilding were 
/employed in decoration at that period. At the 
time of the Reformation, all the coloured 
adornments of our churches were whitewashed 
over, or otherwise obliterated. The whitewash 
has served in many cases to preserve that which 
it seemed to destroy : every day brings to light 
on the walls of our village churches interesting 
examples of such decorations. 

At atime when few persons comparatively 
could read, pictorial representations of the 
principal events recorded in the Scriptures 
were valuable as a means of instruction, and 





aisles; by which we must be led to believe were, consequently, put up in every available 


either that considerable alteration was made in| 
the choir at a later period, when the practice 
of the Pointed style was more advanced, and 
‘which might have extended to the interlaced 
‘arches in question, or that the date of its 
| original construction is somewhat more recent 
‘than that usually assigned to it. Moreover, 
‘other structures in England, the date of which 
lis asserted to be even anterior to that of St. 
| Cross, as, for example, Buildwas Abbey, dis- 
| play likewise an intermixture of pointed and 


position. 

There is at this time a disposition to intro- 
duce paintings into churches, and certainly 
means of encouraging the higher branches of 
art are much needed. About seventy years 
ago Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, Barry, Dance, 
Cipriani, and Angelica Kauffman offered to 
adorn the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
paintings, with the view of convincing the 
public of the improvement in our sacred build- 
ings which might be effected by this means, 


| circular arches. The rencmana however, | and so of obtaining an opening for the 
| which occurred in many cases to delay eccle- | encouragement of British art. The Archbishop 
| siastical buildings for years after the recorded | o¢ Canterbury and the Bishop of London could 


| date of their foundation, and the difficulty of 
| detecting alterations and reconstructions made 
jat a remote period, prevent us from arriving | 
| with any certainty at a satisfactory conclusion. | 
| ‘There have been many theories of the origin | 
of the Pointed style: — Bishop Warburton 
maintained that it proceeded from the imitation 
of groves of trees ; that they erected buildings, 


“* The arcades of an alleyed walk 
To emulate in stone :” 





Cross is a facing of such wide round interlaced arches by 
way of ornament to a flat vacant space : only so much of it 
as lies between the legs of the two oy meee gy arches, 
where they cross each other, is pierced through the fabric, 
and forms a little range of sharp-pointed windows : it is of 


not be induced to entertain the proposition, on 
the ground that it savoured of Popery, and the 
idea was abandoned in consequence. A similar 
offer at this time would probably be better 
received. I am sure I need not urge upon you 
that all are interested in advancing the fine 
arts. Apart from their great general power 
over mind and manners,—by the warrior and 
the statesman, they are seen to be the means of 
perpetuating worthily their deeds and memory; 
by the author, the only expounder of his ideas 
with universal significance; and by the Chris- 
tian, the most powerful illustrator and exponent 
of the truth. As affecting our commercial 








King’s Stephen’s time: whether they were originally 
pierced I cannot learn.” 


|tionally important. 


relations, too, the promotion of taste is na- 
Improvement in this 
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respect amongst our operatives would remove 
a great disadvantage under which we now 
labour, as compared with foreign manufac- 
turers. By the power of art that which is 
evanescent and fleeting is arrested and made 
permanent, to minister constantly to our delight 
and improvement: from her works we have 
obtained some of our most distinet impressions 
of the past, our best knowledge of things 
remote: moreover, as I have again and again 
urged in all quarters, admiration of what is 
beautiful is not far from admiration of what is 
good. 
No opportunity should be lost of extending 
the elevated enjoyments which the arts present ; 
and it is to be desired that influential public 
bodies will aid the efforts now being made in 
their favour, by expending some of their surplus 
revenues in portraying on their walls noble 
actions or elevated feelings, and setting up, in 
marble, memorials of their good and great 
men, 


The larger number of the wall paintings to 
which I referred have been destroyed ; nor is 
this to be wondered at, when we remember 
theextent ta which ancient buildings them- 
selves have been ill-treated and removed. A/| 
more preservative spirit has been induced, in | 
late years, by the works of a few writers and 
by the warious archeological and antiquarian 
societies established throughout the country. 
As a member of one of the bodies sings,— 





‘* These clerks sturdy men were they, | 
‘as ever wore gown and hood ; } 
And they wander’d aboat from day to day, i 
Ia coif of black velvet and jacket of grey, 

And they visited every church by the way, F 
Wherever they walk’d or rode ; | 
And they measur’d each buttress and tower and 
ier, 
aul decipher’d black letters on every bier; 
And they climbed the tall ladders to trace the old 


lass, 

And they fell on their knees as they rubbed the 
bright brass ; 

And they thought themselves wonderfal wights, 
no doubt, 

To make such illegible writing out, 

And to tell all the people far more about 

Their own parish church, than the yeoman stout 

Who'd been the churchwarden (as who could 

doubt) 

For twenty long years and more; 

Or the rector so fat, or the vicar so lean ; 

Or the curate, as yellow as vellum with spleen ; 

Or the clerk, or the sexton, or she who should 
¢lean, 

But does not, the church every Saturday e’en ; 

Or the sturdy archdeacon, or sturdier dean,— 

Cathedral or rural,—or bishop, I ween ; 

Or patron himself, with his visage so keen,— 

So vast and profound their lore !’’ 

To our friend Mr. Britton, for his efforts, in this 
respect, at a time when most people seemed to 
think, with Evelyn, that Gothic buildings were 
“dull, heavy, monkish piles, without any just 
proportion, use, or beauty,” the thanks of all 
are due. To him belongs the merit of having 
formed the present efficient school of architec- 
tural illustrators and engravers. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. 

Gothic architecture passed through several 
stages, which have been termed, in the broad- 
est division of them,— 

The Lancet, or Early English ; 

The Decorated ; aad 

The Perpendicular. 

_ Various other titles have been given to 
them, but I am disposed to retain the old 
ones, simply adopting one further division,— | 

The Geometrical, between the Early English | 
and - ee of speaking, as 
was formerly done, of Early Decorated and 
Late Decorated. é 

In very broad terms, we will look a little! 
more closely at the matter hereafter, when we 
come to examine the characteristics of these 
styles : you may call 

Norman, the architecture of the twelfth 

century ; 

Karly English, of the thirteenth century ; 
Decorated, of the fourteenth century ; and 
Perpendicular, of the fifteenth century. 
Thus, you see, when you have learned how 
to distinguish the styles—and I will try and 
tell you how to do this easily in my next—you 
will at once, on falling upon one of our old 











'in making the award. Hiis 


its erection, and so view it with much more 
knowledge and much more pleasure. 
Believe me always sincerely yours, 


— eqges. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PRIZES—ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

On 28th June, Earl de Grey took the chair, 
and said that a pleasing duty, and one which 
he had executed with very great satisfaction 
before, devolved on him on the present occa- 
sion,—the distribution of the prizes awarded 
in the course of the present year to different 





competitors in different gradations of the 
fession. Whilst his duty ab dint goat, 
the selection of the to reevive the | 


rewards, which fell ow the council, was not so 
light a task, and was, indeed, accompanied 


and that the decoration of that city, enjoying 
an European, and indeed universal, reputation, 
was due in the greatest degree to his talents, 
his taste, and his exertions. The British 
Architects had therefore done themselves great 
credit in selecting such an individual, to con- 
fer the medal upon, and he trusted that, in 
transmitting it, M. de Cetto would be kind 
enough to convey the feelings which he hoped 
had been expressed by the meeting on that 
occasion, those feelings which they all wished 
‘to convey to him, namely the warmest tribute 
of their respect and admiration. 


The Baron de Cetto, in receiving the medal, 
assured the chairman that M. Von Klenze 
would atcept it with a of pride at 
having been thought worthy of it by a body of 
suck eminent men as those forming the Insti- 


with the fear of deimg unintentional injustice | tute,—and the more so, as it was an honour 


ip then pro- 
—_ = present the: pri r Ae been 
awarded to Messrs. W. Lightly, J. C. Tarring, 
and B. Fletcher, students (che first-named 


TSS. 


| which so many others were ambitious of obtain- 


ing. He thanked his bap ing for the ve 
terms in which he had been pleased 
to Von Klenze; and expressed the 


sentiments to him. 


receiving two prizes), rea gm wid the pre- | g¥atification he should feel im conveying those 
and en 


couraging 


sentation with mr orzarge | can 
em of merit 


remarks to the recipients. 
was thew prese 
Mr. Knowles, jun. The next prise, hiv lord- 
ship said, which he had to present, was the 
Royal gold medal, placed at their disposal by 
her most gracious Majesty, who, with the 
greatest liberality and frankness, had always 
been kind enough to sanction the recommenda- 


tion made by the Institute as to its appropria- | hi 


tion, without any intervention whatever on her 
own part. He had, ou two occasions, had an 
opportunity of speaking to Prince Albert on 
the subject, and be knew that both her Majesty 
and the Prince had great pleasure in learning 


| that the Royal medal had been so productive 


of advantage to the important profession on 
which it was bestowed. The distribution of 
the medal was, of course, at all times, a matter 
of more or less difficulty. It was not restrieted 
to works of any immediate specific nature, but 
the conditions on which it was awarded 
were very extensive,—as would appear from 
the paper respecting it which had been pub- 
licly put forth by the Institute. The Chevalier 
von Klenze, to whom it had this year been 
awarded, was a man whose fame was now 
European. His works were perhaps mainly 
confined to the city of which he was an inha- 
bitant, but his fame was universal. It might 
have been imagined, and it would not have 
been an unnatural feeling, that, as many in 
this country were looking forward to obtaining 
this honourable mark of distinction, they 
should feel a desire to confine it to their own 
nation ; but he thought the Inetitute of British 
architects, although called “ British Archi- 
tects,” had done themselves the greatest 
honour by the entire impartiality they had 
shewn in not confining this reward solely to 
the members of their own country. He ea 
before presented the Royal Medal to a gentle- 
man not a native of Great Britain (Canina), 
and he had then expressed the same sentiment, 
because he was quite sure that the Institute 
would be held in higher estimation by men of 
their own profession abroad, when it was seen 
that there was no petty jealousy, and no nepo- 
tism in the awarding ie this medal; and that 
it was not given to a man merely because he 
was an Englishman, or a member of the In- 


igtitute. Mr. Cockerell, it should be remem- 


bered, was not a member when the medal was 
awarded to him. 

His lordship then addressed M. le Baron 
de Cetto, the Bavarian Minister, who at- 
tended on behalf of the Chevalier von Klenze, 
to receive the medal, thanking him on 
the part of the Institute for his kindness in 
being present. As they could not have the 
pleasure of receiving M. de Klenze himself, it 
was the more desirable that some gentleman 
should be present who would be kind enough 


to report to him the feeling with which the 


gift of the Royal Medal was accompanied. 
He had not himself visited Munich since Von 
Klenze had resided at Munich; but they all 
knew that besides the works of that distin- 
guished architect in that city, there were many 
others which might be honestly attributed to 





cathedrals or churches, recognise the period of 


him as the work of his pupils or students, 


the importance of doi 
‘bute to the interest of its For 
himself, he was an advocate for sabe ex: 


Phe Chairman said that be had on more 
with like observations, to very one occasion urged upon the members, 


alf persons connected with the Institute, 
something to contri- 


ample and precept go hand in hand. Two 
years ago the Institute were kind enough to 


possess some slight interest to those who had 
felt it in the earlier stages of the work. 
In the course of the paper the writer said,— 


‘Such loose and decayed stone or mortar as 
could easily and safely be removed by hand, with- 
out the risk of shaking the remainder, was carefully 
taken out, and mortar, or cement, or grout, care- 
fully and slowly put in, so that one portion might 
set before too much was accumulated. 

The upper surface of the wall thus fitted up, has 
then been fairly levelled, with a weathering to carry 
off the wet in the most favourable direction ; and as 
the maintenanee of picturesque effect was most 
desirable where it could be managed, in many parts 
the stones of the course, if they were suffi- 
ciently light and loose to be safely moved by hand, 
were taken off and set aside with the moss, or 
herbage, or even shrabs adhering to them, end 
afterwards replaced upon the levelled surface ; thus 
affording protection to the wall below, by the new 
work, and yet preserving the broken line, and effect 
of foliage and antiquity upon the margin.” 


The Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. then read 
a paper on the Topography of the Roman 
Forum and the Clivus Capitolinus, to which 
we shall refer hereafter. 

At the conclusion of it, Mr Tite offered some 
observations on the subject, being the results 
of his recent investigations on the spot. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


St Ives.—The new station, goods’ shed, &c. 
were opened to the public on Monday week. 
The passengers’ station, with four fronts, 
waiting and master’s rooms, with other con- 
venience, has been but ten weeks in erection‘ 
under Mr. Peshcroft, the Eastern Counties 
engineer. On the left of the passengers’ sta- 
tion is a goods shed, extending 160 feet, built 
by Mr. Peck, of Cambridge, with sheds to 
accommodate the cattle market of St. Ives. 
It is contemplated by the Eastern Counties 
Company to let the field out on building 
leases. 

Melton Mowbray.—Little Dalby Church has 
been restored and reopened. Mr. E. B. Har- 
topp, of Dalby House, and the late Mr. Samuel 
Hartopp, who held the vicarage, are said to 
have ne the greatest cost. The architect 
employed was Mr. Brandon, and Messrs. 
Broadbent and Handley, of Leicester, the 
builders.——Ab-Kettleby Chureb, which has 
become much dilapidated, is under y a 
cost of about 700%. partly borne by Mr. Hi. C. 
Bingham, he ees of the living, and partly 

ublic subscriptions. ; 
"YS eaatasd. oe The contract for completing 
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the north of south entrance of the new 
dock, has let to Messrs. Thomson and 
Hunter, who have completed several previous 
contracts. The south pier contract remains 
unlet. The exeavation of the half tidal basin 
has been let to Mr. James Frazer. 

Southport.—The contract for the erection of 
the new town-hall has: been given to Mr. Thos. 
Stanley, of this town, at the sum of 2,249/. ; 
less 2002. to be allowed by the contractor for 
the old building. The building is to be com- 
pleted, under a weekly penalty, by 1st February 
next. The sum named by Mir. Stanley in his 
tender was about 500/. lower than the next 
above him. There were no other tenders 
from resident builders, and only two, it is said, 
from elsewhere. 

Birmingham. — According to the Midland 
Herald, there appears every prospect of the 
speedy restoration of St. Martin’s-spire, with- 
out a resort to any other means than the libe- 
rality of the townsmen. A considerable amount 
has already been promised. The committee 
are very anxious to renovate the tower also. 
The estimated cost of spire is 2,450/.; that 
of tower (if repaired with same scaffolding), 
1,1002. more.—A new house is in course of 
erection at the Botanical Gardens, Kdgbaston, 
for the reception of the Victoria Regina. The 
structure will be of glass, in wood sashes, 
the roof being supported by iron pillars and 
brackets. 

Northwich.—A new Independent chapel is 
about to be erected at this place in a central 
situation, It will be built of red brick, with 
Runcorn-stone dressings. It will consist of 
a nave of five bays, the two extreme bays 
having transeptial projections with two gables. 
The transept at one side will be much deeper 
than the other, and will contain the vestries, 
with the gallery for school children above. At 
the other angle of the nave will be an octa- 
gonal turret, with wooden belfry and lofty 
slated spire with gilt cross. The style is the 
Geometrical. The shape of the land necessi- 
tates the peculiar arrangement of the building. 
The architect is Mr. Raffles Brown. 

Feckenham.— Mr. E. V, Neale, the lay im- 
propriator of this living, is said to have given 
orders for rebuilding the chancel of Feckenham 
Chureh ; Mr. Butterfield to be the architect, 
and Mr. Robinson, of Redditch, the builder. 

Stourbridge.—The building for the School 
of Design here (late the theatre) is nearly 
completed. 

Chester.—Seven new first and second-class 
bathing boxes have been erected at the public 
baths of Chester, and private warm baths will 
be completed in course of two or three weeks. 
A tolerable number of the poorer class con- 
tinue to visit the baths.——The piers of the 
Dredge suspension-bridge over the river are 
now erected, and the chain is carried across 
the river. The bridge was commenced on 23rd 
April, re all the materials have been made in 

ester, the majority in a forge temporaril 
built at the bridge. Mr. Dredge is saauiine 
tending operations. It is to the spirit of a 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Gerrard, says the Chester 
Chronicle, we are indebted for this last addi- 
tion to the list of bridges at Chester. 

Plymouth.— Resolutions have been passed at 
an influential public meeting in favour of the 
establishment of public gardens at Plymouth. 
It is proposed to purchase Greenbank, a pro- 
perty of about 11 acres, for about 8,000/. and 
to sell 3 acres of it for building ground, 
restrictions in the title allowing that portion 
only to be built on. The union of the two 
local Horticultural Societies in the promotion 
of this scheme is contemplated. 

Guernsey.—The first stone of the harbour- 
works is to be laid, it is believed, on 21st inst. 








Mopzran Mownumentat Barasses. — 
Mesars. Waller have recently completed a 
monumental brase to the memory of Mr. 
William Crose, QC. and his wife Ellen, in 
Grimsearch Chapel, near Preston. It is of 
very large sise; ineludes figures of the two 
persone commemorated, under very elegant 
Canopies, and is, im arrangement and drawing, 
One of the best, if not the best, modern work 


POSITION OF MR. A. W. PUGIN, 
Ir has been a source of grief, and long 
known, that Mr. Pugin’s mind had given 
away under an excessive strain of professional 
work and nervous excitement, and that he had 
been placed in a private asylum. Perhaps no 
man in the profession has made greater self- 
sacrifices than Mr. Pugin, and certainly no 
believer in the Roman Catholic faith has ever 
been more devoted to it, giving away all he had 
to build churches, schools, &c. Considering 
his means, no one has applied his worldly 
earnings as Mr. Pugin has done for the sup- 
port of his religious convictions. It is said 
that he is now so reduced to beggary by his 
religious zeal that there are no funds to sup- 
port him, and that he hae actually been 
removed to a public hospital! Not a generous 
friend in or out of the pale of his religious 
faith to come forward to spare him this dis- 
grace, if he should ever recover to feel it! 
Not one of the many who know what the 
Houses of Parliament owe to his ability: not 
one of his many Roman Catholic brethren 
who know the thousands of pounds he has 
spent on their Church! Not even a tradesman 
or manufacturer, Roman Catholic or otherwise, 
who has benefited by executing his designs! 
It seems to me most discreditable to such par- 
ties. I have no faith in Mr. Pugin’s notions of 
art; still less in his religious beliefs; but I 
respect his genius, and would gladly not see 
him among public paupers. If a subscription 
could be started to relieve him from his present 
degraded position, my guinea at least is ready 
for such a purpose. . 8. 
| We fully participate in the writer’s remarks 
on this melancholy subject, and hope some 
endeavours will be made in the direction 
pointed out.—Ep.] 





DECORATIVE ART. 


Iw his lecture on this subject, reported last 
week, Mr. Owen Jones gave utterance to some 
very stringent, and far more truthful and whole- 
some than complimentary remarks. The 
highest class in the land—those who ought 
to be the intelligent patrons of art—are almost 
uneducated in art, consequently incapable of 
encouraging it, they themselves being guided 
in their taste chiefly by fashion and by the 
interested advice of those who are the imme- 
diate ministers of fashion and its arbitrary 
whiras and caprices. The middling classes 
are proud to emulate the taste of their supe- 
riors, no matter how worthless it may be, and 
thus “a most vicious circle is established, out 
of which it is impossible to escape.” Even if 
fashion be occasionally right, it is so only 
accidentally, and merely temporarily. Genuine 
art, on the contrary, is independent of fashion; 
and it ought to possess that influence which is 
now usurped and exercised by the latter. And 
I myself cannot help being of opinion that 
such sinister influence is in a great measure to 


upon the principle of ‘‘ Nothing like leather,” 
and the more of it the better; and while archi- 
tects look down upon gentry of their calling 
as being only a sort of men-milliners to houses, 
they look upon the others as the mere first 
shapers-out of what is not even presentable 
until decked out comme ii faut by themselves. 
Thus, many a modern drawing-room 1s be- 
dizened out with such an assemblage of hete- 
rogeneous fineries as to look like a furni- 
ture bazaar, or a Noah’s ark of ameublement 
and knick-knackery, equally fashionable and 
vulgar. 

This is an unfortunate state of things; nor 
is it likely to be corrected until employers 
themselves shall begin to acquire some well- 
established and sound principles of taste, in- 
stead of being governed by their own wayward 
whims, or else blindly submitting to the equally 
arbitrary and capricious mandates of mere 
fashion. Instead of fashion governing taste, 
it is taste that should control fashion, which is 
now the ready-made substitute for the other, 
and of very Brummagem quality it generally 
is. Such would not be the case were peo 
but half as ready to pay for taste as they are 
for fashion. Is taste, then, to be bought? 
Yes; but the parchase-money for it is— 
thoughtful study; whereas fashion requires 


nothing like rational study of any kind. 
Q. E. D. 





THE STATE OF BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE. 


By a somewhat slow process of reasoning 
and supposition, the authorities interested have 
come at length, after the unavailing expendi- 
ture of a good deal of money, to the conclusion 
long since declared by us to be inevitable, that 
permanent and efficient repair of the present 
bridge is impossible, and that a new one ought 
to be built. Moreover, we have not even the 
satisfaction of being able to state that the 
expenditure of money on this bridge will be 
in any degree compensated by the conversion 
of it into a temporary way until the new one 
shall be opened; for a temporary bridge aa 
well as a new one is recommended to be 
erected, and the one that now is te be at once 
pulled down. 

Such are the recommendations now given in 
a report by the Bridge-house Committee to the 
City Council, based on a repert to the eom- 
mittee itself by Messrs. Walker and Burges, 
supported by the opinion of Sir William Cubitt 
and Mr. Brunel, who were consulted in the 
matter. 

In defence of past oe on the present 
sinking structure, it is in the engineers’ 
report that when a repair was recommended 
in 1833 “at a cost of 80,000. exclusive of 
abutments and approaches, which proves in 
1850 not to be »” they “did not 
suppose the bed of the river would have been 
allowed to get so low as they found it in 1850, 
close to the fifth pier, nor did they anticipate 





be attributed to the superciliousness with 


the special and recognised character of artists, 
have hitherto looked down upon and ignored 
as alien from their own special and particular 
province, those subordinate and more me- 
chanical branches of art which nevertheless 
stamp and direct popular taste. 

It might he supposed that at any rate archi- 
tects would qualify themselves for directing 
and superintending the internal completion of 
the buildings erected by them, especially when, 
as in dwelling-houses of first-rate class, so 
much more than the mere fabric itself is re- 
quired for ultimate completeness. Neverthe- 
less, it is only quite exceptionally that any of 
them even pretend to de so. They hold 
fitting-up and furnishing to be no concern of 
theirs; so leave all such finishing touches to 
their work to be added a discrétion, which is 
faceordingly generally done without any dis- 
cretion at all; without regard to the economy 
of taste, or economy of any other kind. It is 
idle to say that the beauty of a room is totally 
independent of furniture and other accessories ; 
because if so, a room which is really beautiful 
in itself ought to please just as well when un- 
furnished as when fully attired by decorator 





of the kind that has come before us. 


and upholsterer. The two last usually act 





which those who stand before the public in! 


‘of a design proposed by Messrs. 


the sinking of the clay under the piers” in the 
way described. But why, then, after all this 
unavailing expense and disappointment, still 
persist, even in 1850, in so desperate an under- 
taking? Little is said of the recommendations 
then made and the expense then incurred, only 
it is stated that there has since been no further 
sinking; but of what avail is it that from August 
1851, when the work was finished, no further 
' sinking has been observed, since we are now told 
| that the bridge must come down, and in fact 
| that if not taken down “there is little doubt 
not only that the defective pier weil 
| sink still lower, but (that the sinking) will be 
| extended to the other piers.” 
Messrs. Cubitt and Brunel recommend 
that a new bridge should be constructed on 
'a plan similar in general principle to that 
Walker 
‘and Burges. This bridge would be of cast- 





lirom, and have only five arches instead of 


' seven, thus reducing the number of piers from 
'six to four. The centre arch would be 150 
feet span, and the two side arches be also en- 
larged to 140 and 130 feet i The 
| width is proposed to be considerably greater 
than at present. 
The committee recommend in their report 
| to the council that they be empowered to eb- 
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tain designs for the construction of a new 
bridge with an estimate of the probable ex- 
pense of carrying the whole measure into 
full effect, and to lay the same before the 
Court. Their report was received in the 
council with acclamation, and was unani- 
mously ordered to be printed, and the discus- 
sion thereon adjourned. 





EALING NEW CHURCH. 

ANNEXED we give a view of the new church 
erected at Ealing. It stands close to the Ealing 
Station on the Great Western Railway. The 
style is Geometrical Decorated. The church 
consists of nave and aisles, with south porch ; 
chancel and adjoining aisles or chapels ; with a 
small vestry on north side, and a western tower. 
The nave is 69 feet 3 inches long, divided into 
five bays, and 23 feet 2 inches wide in the 
clear. The chancel is 38 feet 6 inches long, 
and the same width as the nave. 

The tower and spire rise from a square base, 
22 feet 6 inches on each face; but at the belfry 
stage diverges into an octagon, the square 
angles being surmounted by pinnacles, with 
boldly-carved emblems of the Evangelists. 

The height is about 185 feet. 


with intersecting ribs and bosses. 

Between the chancel and chapels is a rich 
double arch, with perforated tracery. The 
pulpit is of stone. Chancel laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. The seats are all open. 
materials are Kentish rag, with Bath stone! 
dressings. The cost of the structure was 
about 7,0002. the greater part of which is 
defrayed by Miss Lewis. ‘The architect was 
Mr. G. G, Scott; the builder, Mr. Geo, Myers. 








ARCHITECTURE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Tue following is a list of those to whom 
prizes in Architecture and Construction were 
awarded at University College, London, for 
the Session 1851-2 :— 

First Year’s Course.—Fine Art. 

Prize and First Certificate.—F. Austin, Canter- 
bury. Certificates of Honour.—2nd. W. Lightly, 
London. 3rd. W. C. Birch, ditto. 4th. J. Har. 
greave Stevens, ditto. 


First Year’s Course. —Constrvction. 

Prize and First Certificate—T. A. Britton. 
Certificates of Honour.—2nd. W. Lightly. 3rd. 
F, Austin. 4th. F. W. Gingell, Essex. 

Second Year's Course. —Fine Arr. 

Prize and First Certificate. —C. Hayward. 
Certificates of Honour.—2nd. A. W. Dobson, | 
Brompton. 3rd. T. Rogers Smith, ditto. 4th. | 
Clifton J. West, London. 

Second Year’s Course. —Constrvction. 

Prize and First Certificate-—C. Hayward. Cer- 
tificates of Honour.—2nd. T. Rogers Smith. 3rd. 
A. W. Dobson. 4th. W. Tasker, St. John’s- | 
wood, 





ODDS AND ENDS FROM AMERICA, 


A Hair-Cutting Saloon.—At St. Louis (U.S.) 
a saloon, 160 feet long and 72 feet wide, has 
been fitted up for hair-cutting! Around the 
sides are placed baths within low enclosures. 
The floor is of white marble, with marble 
fountains and flower-stands: the ceiling and 
wood-work are white and gold. The doors of the 
baths are of looking-glass; the baths plated 


The roof to | 


the nave is of the hammer-beam class, open, | nerf, kosch has offered him 10,000 
and with carving. The chancel roof is boarded, dol Din, Sen SRE Mees ee $0) 


The | Works at Boston, “could not be surpassed in 


vernment magazine, on the grounds of the 
United States Naval Hospital, in this town, 
contains at the present moment over twenty- 
five thousand kegs of gunpowder. If this 
ticklish substance should become ignited, the 
explosion would probably throw every house 
in Chelsea from its foundation, and create a 
crook or two in the spine of Bunker-hill 
Monument.” 

A tall Bridge.—A bridge is to be constructed 
over the Genessee river, at Portage, for the 
| Hornellsville and Buffalo Railroad, which will 
| be 234 feet high. 
| Iron Flagging.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, they 
are taking up the broad flag stones laid down 
for foot passengers, at the crossings of the 
streets, and substituting iron plates. We hope 
Jonathan does not imagine that he is ahead 
_ here of “ the old folk,” although the announce- 
‘ment is made in terms that would imply as 
much. 

Music by Telegraph.—A gentleman, near 
| Louisville, Kentucky, according to the New 
| York Journal of Commerce, has “ nearly com- 
pleted’ an invention for writing music as it 
|is played from the pianoforte, the notes upon 
the sheet being produced as fast, and to the 
exact time, as the keys are touched by the 





dollars for the patent right when the model is 
| finished. 

Bohemio- American Glass.—The Philadelphia 
Bulletin assures its readers that the ornamental 
glass produced in the New England Glass 


Bohemia, or anywhere else in Europe.” These 
Glass Works are said to be of great extent, 
and to produce great variety of manufacture. 
The Rearings at the Diggings.—A Californian 
authority, quoted by the Boston Transcript, 
thus describes the progress of building at San 
Francisco :—The city appears to be growing at 
a rapid rate. The people have not only built 
up five cities, successively destroyed by fire, 
but the labour and expense of making a site to 
build upon have nearly equalled what would 
have been sufficient to construct a city of same 
dimensions on a level spot in the Atlantic 
States. On the spot where one year ago the 
tide ebbed and flowed, sixty-seven massive 
brick buildings have been erected,—thirteen 
more have been commenced,—and upwards of 
forty others will be put up within the next three 


months, with interest. Mr. White also sold 
23 lots of land in Malden Centre, all on Cedar. 
street or Rockland-avenue, as follows :—One 
lot at 6c.; one at4}c,; one at 4c.; oneat 3ic,; 
two at 3}c.; three at 2$; one at 2$c.; two at 
2hc.; one at 2}c.; five at 2hc.; one at 2.; 
one at lfc. perfoot. One lot containing about 
four acres, at 135 dollars per acre; two lots, 
comprising in both about 12,425 feet, with a 
cottage dwelling-house thereon, for 1,900 
dollars. Terms—One-half cash, balance in 
three months, 





CHAMBERS AND GREEK ARCHI. 
TECTURE. 

I noticep in a late number of Tug 
BuILpER an able but rather intemperate 
article on the subject of “The Completion of 
the National Monument of Scotland,” signed 
Geo. Cleghorn. Now, without entering into 
the merits of the case, or expressing myself on 
this much-vexed question, permit me to correct 
what I consider an error of the author in a 
quotation from Sir Wm. Chambers, which I 
think it but just to indicate. 

Mr. Cleghorn asserts that Sir William, in 
his treatise ‘‘ On the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture,” indulges in a virulent attack on 
* Stuart’s Athens,” said virulent attack being 
extremely difficult to discover, and does not 
agree with the commendation he bestows on 
Le Roi, Stuart, and Revett, as ingenious 
Levantine travellers. This is, however, of 
little consequence ; but the subsequent quota- 
tion is more palpably erroneous; and the alle- 
gation against the taste of the architect of a 
graver nature. It is, that “the famous Par- 
thenon is inferior, both in size and beauty of 
architecture, to St. Martin’s church.” It is 
true that Chambers fell into an egregious mis- 
take as to the dimensions of the Grecian 
temple (which is shown by Mr. Gwilt in a note, 
p- 115 of Chambers’s work); but it is absurd 
to suppose that a man of his taste and judg- 
ment could have preferred the magerepcits 
adaptation in Trafalgar-square to the superb 
Parthenon, the glory of Athens and the ad- 
miration of the world. What he really in- 
tended and expresses is this, that there are but 
few things existing in Greece which seem to 
deserve the praise bestowed on them; “ not 
even those erected by Pericles and Alexander, 





months. Many of these are spacious structures, | 
covering a large surface, such as the American | 
Theatre and City Market, while others are) 
large enough for two or three stores. In| 
addition to these, twenty-nine iron buildings, | 
several of them three stories high, and of 
great proportions, together with a multitude of 
frame houses, have been erected on the same 
reclaimed marsh. Here, too, have been con- 
structed six immense wharfs, each far sur- 
passing in length the famous Long wharf in| 
Boston, and extending far enough into the bay 
to allow the largest steamers and clippers to 
lie alongside. These improvements are in only 
one portion of the city, east of Montgomery- 
street, and do not include the long lines of brick 
buildings that adorn that and the other streets 
to the west. 

The New York Crystal Palace.—It is said 
that 184,200 dollars have been subscribed 
toward the fund of 200,000 dollars required 
for the erection of the Crystal Palace in Reser- 
voir-square. The directors calculate on “ 140 





silver, set in marble: they have hot and cold 


water and a large jet for any part of the body.| building on hand, at the close of the first 
The shaving-chairs are carved mahogany, and | season, with power to keep open the exhibition 
Above the | during the continuance of the lease.” These 


there are crimson velvet ottomans. 
saloon is the billiard-room, with twelve tables ; 
underneath a bowling saloon. It cost 40,000 
dollars building, and the same for furnishing. 
The charge for shaving and shampooing the 
head is 5d.; hair-cutting, 5d.; and for bath, 
124d. Eighteen years since this town was 
nothing but a concourse of log-huts and wig- 
wams: now it contains 100,000 inhabitants, 
who have their hair cut in a palatial saloon. 
Well. done, St. Louis. 

Gunpowder Magazines.—The people in the 
neighbourhood of Boston seem to like gun- 
powder as little as those of Liverpool, if we 
may judge from the following, from the Chelsea 


Telegraph :—“ We are informed that the Go- | 


per cent. as the profits of the concern, and the 


are somewhat sanguine expectations. 

Sales of Real Estate in Boston.—Mr. Fer- 
dinand E. White, says the Boston Transcript, 
has just sold at auction 44 lots of land in East 
Boston, viz. :—Forty-two lots in section No. 4, 
as follows :—Eight on Bennington-street, at 
6 to 12c. per foot; nine on Milton-street, at 
32 to7c.; eight on Homer-street, at 44 to 6c. ; 
eight on Cowper-street, at 44 to 6$c.; four on 
Colbridge-street, at 47 to 53c.; two on Words- 
worth-street, at 5f to 6c.; one on Pope-street, 
lle.; two on Milton and West-street, 1ic.; 
two on Princeton and Marion-streets, in 
section No. 3, 30 to 38c. per foot. Terms— 








One quarter, cash; balance in 4, 8, and 12 


while the Grecian arts flourished most ; neither 
the famous lantern of Demosthenes, nor the 
more famous Parthenon, which, though not 
so considerable as the church of St. Martin, in 
St. Martin’s-lane, exclusive of its elegant spire, 
had for its architects, Phidias(?), Callicrates, 
and Ichinus, was the boast of Athens, and ex- 
cited the envy and murmurs of all Greece.” 

Sir William does not attempt to decry 
Grecian art generally, but rather to stem the 
ridiculous “ gusto Greco” at that time in 
favour, and advances that reasonable doubts 
may be entertained of the symmetry and 
stability of “temples built in bogs, and 
founded upon wool, to resist earthquakes ; 
and similar curiosities of building previous to 
the time of Alexander. 

I fear to trespass on your patience, or would 
add more to defend (however humbly) the im- 
putation on the taste of the architect who, by 
casting away the tyrannising shackles of 
antiquity | precedent, paved the way to a 
purer and more original style in this country. 








E.vectro-Macnetic Motive PowER.— 
A patent has been taken out by Dr. Kemp for 
an arrangement of machinery for the obtain- 
ment of a maximum power from numerous 
short strokes of electro-magnetic power, acting 
on one long piston-rod in the mg of a 
hydraulic press, thus neutralising the difficulty 
which is presented of the rapid decrease of 
force with the increase of the magnetic distance. 
This result is obtained by an arrangement of 
cylinders and pistons, in pairs, connected by 
levers, in such manner, that as one ascends 
the other descends, and forces water, Im a con- 
tinuous circle, through valves into a ehamber 
in connection with a long cylinder and piston, 
or hydraulic press, in connection with the 
prime moving crank of the engine. 
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ADOPTED PLAN FOR COMPLETION OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 
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JUNCTION OF THE LOUVRE AND THE | 
TUILERIES. ; 


THE accompanying plan will interest some | 
of ourreaders. The communicant says: “ As | 
far as I can judge, it does not appear to me | 
that this plan (though adopted by a special 
commission appointed by the Board of Public 
Works) is the best. The difficulty lies in the 
irregularity or want of parallelism in the exist- | 
ing buildings, and the non-coincidence, if I | 
may be allowed the term, of the central open- | 
ings of the two palaces. This irregularity, it 
is thought, will be greatly diminished by con- 
structing the four courts A B, and CC; yet I 
apprehend that the reducing the length of the 
north and south inner ranges of buildings next 
the Tuileries, will cause their obliquity to be 
all the more apparent. In this year’s exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings here, there is a 
design by C. F. Nepveu for accomplishing the 
union of the Tuileries and Louvre (illustrated 
by two plans, two elevations, and a general 
bird’s-eye view of the whole assemblage of 
buildings), which I think superior. That 
projet proposes the formation of two other 
courts (marked by me on the plan C* C*) at 
angles next the Tuileries, corresponding to 
A and C next the Louvre, in the present plan, 
that marked B, and the other C, being omitted. 
This seems to me a happier solution than the 
one adopted, of a difficult problem, which has 
repeatedly exercised the ingenuity of French 
architects.” The works are commenced. 








A Statue or CHaRrLemacne is about to 
be placed in the principal court of the Post- 
office, in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Charlemagne first founded the post-office.— 
Galignani 





MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 

Ar a dinner given last week by Messrs. 
Randell and Saunders to their workmen at 
Corsham, the former gentleman said in ad- 
dressing his guests—‘‘ If I were called on to 
name a motto to be adopted by those who 
serve as well as by those who are served, I 
think it should be this,—‘ Do justly and love 
mercy.’ With a disposition on each side to do 
that which is just and right, to amend what 
arises amiss, and to ameliorate, as far as prac- 
ticable, anything injurious or unpleasant, 
there never can be any wide differences be- 
tween masters and servants ; and these are the 
feelings I would desire to reciprocate with 
you. There are other labours, other energies, 
besides those purely physical required in the 
development of undertakings of the character 
of that in which we are engaged ; and depend 
on it the anxieties and happinesses of the 
several stations of society are much more 
nearly balanced than we generally imagine. 

‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 
I cannot sit down without congratulating 
you on the improved condition of the industrial 
position of the labouring population of this coun- 
try. I do not refer to mechanics and artisans in 
the observation I am about to make, but it is 
not many years since that the agricultural 
labourer of this country was paid not according 
to the services he had rendered, but according 
to the number of children he had: his so-called 
wages were regulated by the question of whe- 
ther he had a wife and children to keep: that 
day has passed. In some districts of this country, 
in the good old times, as we hear them fre- 
quently called, the labourer was paid a por- 
tion only of his wages by the party who em- 
ployed him, and, shame to say, was sent to the 
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| You can now secure a good 
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and B. Buildings for administration of the Interior: 
Police, &c. 
C. Attendants; and for the annual Exposition of 
Pictures. 
b. Here will be placed two Statues of Napoleon and 
Louis XIV 
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pauper table to have eked out to him—not the 
residue of his just earnings but—the amount 
that might be considered sufficient to keep 
together the bodies and souls of himself and 
his family. 

The agricultural labourer has risen in the 
scale of society: the bottom tier, the lower 
course of the building, has been raised, and all 
above is carried up with it. Your condition, 
too, has been improved. Never was employment 
more abundant in this ‘ee than it now is. 

ay’s wages for a 
| fair day’s work ; and never did a day’s labour 
| command more of the comforts and luxuries of 
| life than it now does. Such has been the improve- 
| ment in the general productions of this country 
| that your daily labour now commands for you 
| many comforts, and not a few of the luxuries, 
| which were formerly hardly accessible to per- 
‘sons in what is called the middle walks of 
| life. In the “ good old times of Good Queen 
| Bess,” a lady might hesitate long whether she 
| could afford a cotton gown; such was then the 
cost of its production, 

With wisdom to spend, and with a provident 
spirit to save and improve, remember your own 
progress is in your own hands : no one can help 
those who will not help themselves. It is not 
what we have given to us that improves us, or 
does us much guod, it is what we earn—what our 
heads and our hands carve out for us—what we 
feel we have created, as it were: this is what 
we enjoy, and this is what we take care of. To 
improve ition you must improve your- 
selves : ceapetedi ren whether obtained by re- 
flection or by observation, improved methods, 
improved skill, renewed application,—theseonly 
are the means of progress; and look to this in 
your families: would you that the i 
children should command more of the 
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{Jury 10, 1852. 





life by superior information. 


skill to execute. 





RECOVERY OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
MOFFATT t. DICKSON. 

Tue plaintiff in this case, 
Common Pleas, was an architect: the de- 
fendant is clerk to the visiting committee of 
the Lunatic Asylum for the county of North- 
umberland; and the action was brought to 
recover 437/. 10s. for preparing drawings, &c. 
for the new Lunatic Asylum for the county of 
Northumberland, 


In 1848, the erection of this lunatic asylum wa§ 
contemplated, and the plaintiff was engaged to pre~ 
pare the ‘‘ requisite probationary drawings.”” H 
accordingly sent in his plans, and attended before 
Sir Charles Monk and the other committeemen, to 
explain them. The committee considered the 
matter, and thought the plans likely to promise well 
for the uses intended; but they disapproved of the 
elevation, both for its appearance and for the pro- 
bable cost of its erection, and requested him to 
prepare amended plans. About this time the 
Lunacy Commissioners made some alterations in 
their regulations, and the plaintiff had to send ina 
fresh set of plans altogether; but these were re- 
jected without any specific ground of complaint 
being made. An extra claim made by the plaintiff 
was for twenty guineas, for two journeys down to 
the north, and the defendant paid 100J. into court, 
upon the count for work and labour. 


At the conclusion of the plaintifi’s case, several : : : 
P An interesting collection of works of art, con- | 


questions of law were raised, which his lordship 


and abundances of life than your own does, then 
educate them,—prepare them for the battle of 
If they are to heavy rains, the pipe sewer in the Queen’s- 
rise higher they must be superior, they must /road, Richmond, was blown up, owing, it 
have superior information or superior skill. 

Look not to others: your;success under God’s | surface drainage of Richmond-park, with 
blessing is in your own hands. May youhave the washings of the neighbouring roads, 
the heart to determine, the head to design, the having been turned into it, contrary to the 


tried in Court of | centre of the road, at a depth of about 10 feet 


e|mond, which gave rise to the discussion in 


PIPE-DRAINAGE, RICHMOND. 
I UNDERSTAND that during the recent 


has been supposed, to some portion of the 


original plan. Fortunately the accident was 
| discovered in time, though not before a con- 
siderable quantity of earth had been washed 
_ away, or else some serious casualty might have 
| occurred, for the sewer is here situated in the 


| below the surface. This seems to corroborate 
the correctness of the views taken by many of 
| the speakers at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
| neers, when discussing the subject of sewerage, 
| who opposed very strongly the thick and thin 
support given by some parties to the as yet 
comparatively untried pottery pipes; and bears 
out the opinion of Mr. G. Donaldson, the au- 
thor of the paper on the drainage of Rich- 


question, that if pipe sewerage was to succeed 
at all, it must be by the entire separation of 
the house and surface drainage. Should such 
an accident occur in the High street, the result 
would be most disastrous, as the sewer is there 
laid through a running sand, which it would 
be difficult to stop when once in motion, be- 
fore great injury was done to the foundations 
of the adjacent houses, A. B.C. 





SUBURBAN ARTISAN SCHOOLS. 








very inferior) ; and the estimated cost, exclu. 
sive of certain matters set forth, stands at 
21,2002. 


The proportion of idiots in our population 
is much larger than is generally supposed; and 
yet it is remarkable that with Leste asylums 
all over the country, it is only within the last 
few years that the public mind has been 
aroused to perceive the want of idiot asylums, 
Of late, however, the charity now in question 
has sprung up and grown into position, under 
the management of Dr. Andrew Reed, whose 
name is known to the English public in con. 
nection with more than one of the noble list 
of our benevolent institutions. 


We are glad to hear of Mr. Kerr’s success, 
and have no doubt he will, in conjunction with 
his partner, produce a building creditable to 
himself and satisfactory to his employers. 

Amongst the competitors were Messrs. 
Moffatt, Daukes, Ashpitel and Co. &c, 








THE VALUE OF THE NEW HOUSES oF 
PARLIAMENT TO ART. 

Ir we are ever to arrive at that degree 
of excellence in the higher branches of the 
fine arts to which other nations, in less aus- 
picious times, and under circumstances less 
favourable than those in which we are placed, 
have attained, it can only be by conforming to 
the spirit by which they were animated, and 
aspiring to the fame which they achieved. 

To what purpose do we compass sea and 
land, and expend vast sums for the precious 





On Tuesday last, the president and com- 
mittee of these schools received their friends | 





and supporters at a soirée in the Library and | 
Flaxman Hall, of University College, London. | 


reserved for the opinion of the Court, and left it to | 8i8ting of paintings and drawings, bronzes, | f 
the jury ‘o say what was the amount of the plaintiff’s @0ld_and silver work, pottery, bookbinding, | the architectural style and character of the 
damage, without reference to the money paid into wood-carving, &e. &c. contributed by Messrs.| new Houses of Parliament, it can never be 


court. 


Hunt and Roskill, Elkington and Co. Cave | 


relics of ancient art, and the transcendent con- 
ceptions of lost genius, if no kindred emotions 
are to stir our own souls, and no adequate 
resources are afforded to quicken and sustain 
our emulation. Regarded in this light, what- 
ever judgment may hereafter be upon 


denied that the public spirit and costly 


The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for; Thomas, Day, Leighton, Rogers, Minton, liberality displayed in the construction and 


4377. 10s. without interest or money for the journeys. | Claudet, Fenton, Armytage, Jackson and 





AN EXPERIENCE OF PIPE DRAINS. 


Axor five years ago I had a house in town | to a numerous company. 
drained with 4-inch pipe drains. ‘The fall was | 
My tenant constantly complained | 


very good. 
of the drain acting badly, and I had much 
trouble in getting it cleared. 


At last, I deter- | 


Graham, Thorneycroft, Marochetti, &c. &c. was | 


displayed in the fine library of the college, and 
gave ample sources of amusement and pleasure | 

In the course of the. 
evening the hon. secretary read a short state- | 
ment of the rise and progress of the schools 
from the spring of 1849 to the present time, 
including the formal report for the past year, 





mined to have it thoroughly examined ; and it | and the president explained that the committee 
was then found that there was a most imper-| were desirous to receive contributions of books 
fect junction of two of the pipes, their ends not towards the school library, and of money to 
meeting, and one being much below the other. | the general fund, as from the nature of the 
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The junction was made good, and the drain | 
|. The fault here was not in the, 
pipes, but in the pipe-layers. 


works well. 





institution it cannot be altogether self-sup- 
porting. | 
In one of the compartments a number of | 


decoration of these buildings is in all re- 
spects worthy of the genius and generosity of 
a great and enlightened nation. 


Stimulated and encouraged by the examples 
here presented, future architects and artiste 
may, and probably will, attain to greater mag- 
nificence in conception and grandeur of effect, 
to more skill in arrangement, or dexterity in 
execution; but, nevertheless, these splendid 
structures must ever remain a munificent 
monument of the ardent and intelligent aspira- 
tions of the people of our own times. 

It should likewise be noticed that these 


works constitute a new era in the history of art 


in this country. In regard to cost they are 
essentially the work of the people themselves ; 


About two years ago I had a house in the | 4?awings executed by the students of the school approved and sanctioned by the most rigidly 


country drained with 4-inch drain pipes, and [ 


induced a neighbour to do the same. | 


| were exhibited 
Each | 


, and served to give satisfactory | 
evidence of the progress that is being made in | 


economical of their representatives ; and 
while they unmistakeably evince the social 


house has offices, stables, coach-house, and it. The Flaxman Hail was effectively lighted. | progress of the nation in intelligence and taste, 
yards. The whole internal and external drain- | The kindness of the college in granting the they form, at the same time, a worthy tribute 


age of each house is carried off by its own one | 
4-inch pipe drain, and the two drains unite and | 
discharge the united sewage through one 4-inch | 


° ° ° | 
pipe drain into a manure tank in a meadow. | 


There is a very good fall, and the drains | 
answer perfectly. ‘The pipe-layer was a clever | this institution, 


man, and did his work carefully. 
Ihave another house near town, 


periods, from three years to one. 
occasion lately to have the 


It was most satisfactorily clear. 
been anything like a stoppage, 
and that was owing to either an accidental or 
a mischievous damage to it. The fall is very 
slight, but the pipe-layers were careful. 

I understand that there is an instructive 

— of small pipe drainage at St. Mark’s 

ege. 

My experience and observation lead me to 
believe that where the work is done well, and 
the fall is reasonable (not less than 1 inch in 
10 feet), and there is a due supply of water 
through the whole length of the deci (which 
can generally be got from a water-closet or a 
stack pipe), a 4-inch ipe drain is amply suffi- 
cient for an ordinary house. 


except in one; 


|where the board of management have pur- 
where I chased a farm of ninety acres, which affords, 
have had 4-inch pipe drains in use for various 
Having | 
\ ground opened near 
one of them, I examined the state of the pipes. | 
There has not | 
|of all ages, from the infant upwards. 


| 


use of it on this occasion deserves acknowledg- 
ment. 





ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS.—COMPETITION. 


A NEw building is about to be erected for 
at Earlswood, near Reigate, 


at one part of the land, a remarkably fine 
elevated site for building, commanding for a 
long distance the two lines of railway which 
meet in the vicinity. The establishment is to 
accommodate 400 inmates, of both sexes, and | 
The 
classification must consequently provide sepa- 
rate departments for nursery children, school 
children, and adults, besides infirmary, super- 
intendent’s residence, and accommodation for 
other officers and attendants, and for the 
domestic department. 

Eight designs having been submitted to the 
Board in competition, the decision has resulted 





in favour of the one presented by Mr. Robert 
Kerr and Mr. George Morgan. This design 
is Italian in character : the wall material is the 
stone of the locality, of which there have 
lately been opened new quarries, said to be of 


_and self-chosen work of a free peo 








the ancient quality (the modern quality being 


to their loyalty and patriotism. “ ‘They are 
not dedicated exclusively to the benefit of any 
one portion of the community, but all have an 
interest in them, as all may aspire to a voice 
and a seat, and even a niche of fame, in these 
magnificent halls.’ These noble and com- 
manding edifices have been reared by no 
tyrannical prince at the expense of the blood and 
treasure of servile vassals and serfs, and for the 
purposes of his own renner wy ag "9 enn 
i t; but they are the del 
aggrandizemen ey ieee 
intelligent gratification of a refined taste, In 
the exercise of their highest constitutional and 
legislative functions. If all our national edi- 
fices had been conceived and carried out in the 
same enlarged and patriotic spirit, we should 
not now have to complain of the waste of 80 
much of the public money upon buildings, 
which a parsimonious and unwise economy 1D 
the first instance have rendered altogether 
valueless and unsuitable, as compared with the 
wants and requirements of the present age. 
We can have nothing good in art, an 
especially in architectural art, without its pro- 
portionate cost. 
In a rich and pros 
and for buildings absolutely 


country like this, 
required for the 
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gervice and advantage of the public, it is not 
money, but its inconsiderate misappropriation, 
that ever need be objected to. Our prominent 
buildings, as works of art merely, should be 
made sources of more general interest and at- 
traction. But we cannot have great works 
without corresponding means. 

We cannot determine upon a well-considered 
plan, and having begun upon it, depart from 
the design, and yet attain the desired effect. 


DESIGN OF A MONUMENT TO THE 
FOUNDER OF THE SMITHSONIAN (U.S.) 
INSTITUTE. 

An American paper gives an account of 
what it calls the “glorious design” for a 
monument to Smithson, by Horatio Stone. 
The design has been shown at Washington, 
and it is hoped that Congress will commission 
| the artist to execute the work for the Smith- 
son Institute. The subject is symbolical, some- 





to shut off his steam, or proceed at a more 


rapid rate. In the day-time the ball itself is 
sufficiently conspicuous, but in the night-time, 
or foggy weather, top and bottom lamps are 
employed, with a different colour to the one in 
the ball; thus making it an unmistakeable 
night signal. The trouble of attending to the 
manipulation of the machine itself is so slight 
as scarcely to be worthy of notice. The 
uses of this invention are so multifarious and 





If Sir Charles — is at length allowed to | what high flown, and in some points scarcely | self-evident, that it would be tedious to de- 


finish his great wor 


in its full integrity, and | in good taste. “ Young Freedom” is the hero; scribe them, on the one hand, and needless on 


with the same unstinting spirit in which it was and “ the sage philanthropist ’—Smithson, we the other.” The inventor is a Mr. ‘Tidmarsh, 


originally planned and begun, we may yet 


_imagine,—is his mentor. Franklin, however, 


|who was awarded a silver medal by the 


hope to see a monument completed, to the | gives him “the key of knowledge” and “the| Scottish Society of Arts as a token of their 


country’s glory, which shall endure as long as 


the constitution and fame of the empire itself the part of the pedestal fronting the statue 


shall last. 


‘thunderbolt on the kite.” In a group on 


| Knowledge feeds the lamp of Young Freedom, 


| appreciation of its ingenuity. 
' THe BirutncHam ScuHoou or Orna- 
|MENTAL ArtT.—The annual meeting of the 


There appears to be one anomaly connected | who is garnished with his stars and stripes. gonors and subscribers to the Society of Arts 


with the decoration of the Houses of Par- | Fulton holds a merited place in the sculptures,! and Government 


liament, which seems to have escaped general 
notice. 


| and Morse, we think, is rather too much made 


School of Design at Bir« 
| mingham was held on Tuesday in last week at 


There is nothing whatever to repre-| of: he is saying “in words on the scroll of the rooms of the institution, in New-street. In 


sent or indicate our immense and wonderful | the telegraphic machine, ‘ Let there be light.’” | the absence of the president (the Earl of 
and magnificent colonial empire and pos-| The wires ascend to the frieze, and being dis-| Stamford) the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke 
sessions. Surely this is either a mistake or an | tributed above the dome of the Capitol are | occupied the chair. The treasurer read an 


oversight. WATCHMAN. 





| borne by angels around the circle of the world.| abstract of the accounts, which showed the 


The peculiar architecture of the four quarters | 
PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART-UNION | °f the globe occupy the frieze fronting the 


entire receipts for the year ending 31st May 
(including a balance in hand from the pre- 


OF LONDON. 


Tue following are the principal pictures 
purchased since our last list :— 


Father Thames, 1507. 8.B.A.—J. Tennant 
The Village Letter-writer, 100/. N.I.—J. G. Middleton 
The Action in which Van Tromp was killed, 100/. R.A.— 
W. A. Knell 
Lake Leman, Switzerland, 80. R.A.—T. Danby 
A Flower Girl of Seville, 80/. 8.B.A.—F. Y. Hurlstone 
Returning from Church, 707, N.I.—W. Underhill 
Glen Nevis, Inverness-shire, 80/. N.W.C.S.—W. Bennett 
A quiet Valley Autumn, 100/. 8.B.A.—H. J. Boddington 
St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey, 601. 8.B.A.—A. Clint 
Smugglers disposing of their Cargo, 601. S.B.A. T. Clater 
The Bird's Nest in Danger, 60/. R.A.—W. F. Withering- 
ton, R.A. 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, 60/. B.A.—W. Havell 
The old Boat-house at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 502, N.I.— 
E. C. Williams 
Noon, 654. N.L.—G. A. Williams 
Gipsies in a Barn, 502. N.L—W. Underhill 
The Lake of Thun, 501. W. C. 8.—W. C. Smith 
One for me, 40l. R.A.—W. H. Knight 
The Swing, 40/. N.I.—E. C. Cobbett_ 
Snowdon, 501. W.C.S8.—Copley Fielding 
The frozen River, 401. N.I.—A. Montague 
Welsh Peasants, 401. N.I.—C. Dukes 
On the Conway, 40/, N.I.—F. W. Hulme 
Road to the Saeter, 36/. 15s. 8.B.A.—W. West 
Don Quixote and Sancho, 40/. N.I.—J. Peel 
On the Frith of Forth, 44. R.A.—R. MelInnes 
Scene near the Upper Falls, Lynmouth, 307. N.I.—H. B. 
Willis 
Off Purfleet, river Thames, 267. 5s. R.A.—R. H. Nibbs 
Going to Market, 25/. R.A.—J, Stark 
Demise, Lamartine’s Stone-cutter of St. Point, 25/. N.I. 
O. R. Campbell ‘ 
Morning, 301. N.I.—G. A. Williams 
Waterfall at Brafladt, Norway, 30/. S.B.A.—W. West 
Summer Evening, Tramps descending to a Village, 351. 
8.B.A.—J. W. Allen 


statue. Beneath the cornice, and over Ame- 
rica, are the telegraphic angels, because “ from 
thence first proceeded the ‘still small voice’ 
| of the electric wires (?), and from the Capitol 
was the first telegraphic Word made mani- 
fest to the world !” 

‘* An important member of the base-mould- 
ings, upon which the whole work rests, is 
formed of the shields of all the states, bound 
together by a wreath of olive. When enlarged 
in marble, the heraldic figures and devices 
proper to the several states will be sculptured 
upon the shields. The statue of Smithson, 
surmounting the illustrative pedestal, is to be 


vious twelve months of 101/. 3s. 4d.) to have 
been 1,2841. 8s. 6d. of which sum 2871. 10s, 
were derived from subscriptions and donations, 
and 156/. 10s. 6d. from students’ fees. The 
government contribution to this school is 6001. 
a year. In the face of these facts it is astonish- 
ing to find one of the principal speakers at the 
meeting, without one word urging the manu- 
facturing and other able inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham to increase their subscriptions, 
nevertheless hoping that Government would 
“‘see the propriety ” of increasing their grant, 
which he (the speaker) thought ought to be 
doubled! Not one of those who addressed 





9 feet in height. It is draped in the appro-/the meeting, if correctly reported in the local 
priate mantle of the Sage. In the left hand of | papers, could “see the propriety ” aoa 
the statue is placed a crystalline substance, to| monstrating with their townsmen for not 
indicate the science to which he devoted his at least equalling the generosity of the Go- 
life. In the right hand is held a stylus dis-| yernment towards them and their interests in 
posed in readiness to record the result of in-! the charitable support of their own school of 
vestigation. |}art. The modelling class of this school is 
The cylindrical shaft of the pedestal, on considered to present its most complete fea- 
which the principal illustrations are to be’ ture as a whole, that class having continued its 
sculptured, furnishes a circumference-surface| operations without interruption during the 
of 20 feet by 44 in height: the figures on this | recent changes. 
surface are to be made in alto-relief, and 3 feet | 


; : ENCLOSURE N ) . 
in height.” SURE OF LAND FROM THE SEA IN 


THE NETHERLANDS.—The first sod of the 
jlands conceded to the Netherlands Land 
| Enclosure Company by the Government of 
| Holland was turned by Captain Pelly, on 





Hiscellanea. 


Roses, 171. 178s. N.W.C.S.—Mrs. Margetts 

Cinderella, 261. B.I.—W. 8. Burton y 
The Close of a Sultry Day, 201. R.A.—E. Williams, jan. 
Returning to Post, Evening, 201. 8.B.A.—J. W. Yarnold 
Wargram, Berks, 20/. R.A.—A. Barland 


Secr-Actine Time SigNats.—Some time | 
ago we put a question suggestively to men of | 
|ingenuity as to the possibility of inventing a | 





Thursday in week before last, at Hanswerk, 
Zeeland, Holland, in the presence of a 
large concourse of the population. In the 
Scheldt, between Bergen-op-Zoom and Ant- 


Old Manor House at Salterns, Dorset, 207. 8.B.A.—A. 
Clint 

The Mouse, 317. 10s. R.A.—H. P. Parker 

An Autumn Evening in the Bay of Monaco, 28/, R.A.— 
H. J. Johnson 

Youth and Age, 22/. 10s. §.B.A.—J. Noble 

Oe, See Thames, early Morning, 25/. 8.B.A.—R. H. 

ibbs 

The Stream in June, 20/. R.A.—J. Middleton 

Isabella, 20/. 8.B.A.—W. Gale 

The Forester and his Favourites, 207. R.A.—H. B. Willis 

Dutch Ferry Boat, Morning, 202. N.I.—A. Montague 

The Nevis, Inverness-shire, 17/. 178. N.W.C.8.— W. 
Bennett 

Canal, St. Fronaro, Venice, 20/. N.I.—W. Oliver 

Clovelly, North Devon, 201. R.A.—H. Jutsum 

View from Denison’s-hill, Surrey, 20/. B.1.—G. V.Cole,jun 

River Scene, Showery Weather, 201. N.I.—E. Williams, sen 

A Gleaner, 20/. 8.B.A.—F. C, Underhill 

A Peep at By-gone Times, 211. R.A.—W. 8. P. Henderson 

On the banks of the Yare, 15. R.A.—J. Stark 


Distant View of Conway, 15/. 15s. W.C.8.—D. Cox, jun. 
Calais Pier, Fresh Breeze, 151. N.W.C.S.—T. 8. Robins 
On the Thames near Chiswick, 15/. 8.B.A.—J. Tennant 


On the Coast near Ostend, 15/. 8.B.A.—J. Wilson 

Shallow Stream, North Wales, 20/. R.A.—C. Marshall 

Fruit from Nature, 31/. 10s. B.I.—Miss Stannard 

Children Playing at Jink-stones, 15/. R.A.—A. Hunt 

The Mill, cine Devon, 451, R.A.—J. Gendall 

Gipsies, 15/. 8.B.A.—G. Cole 

Children at Play, 127, 12s. N.I.—Miss Hewitt 

On the Coast of Kent near Broadstairs, 15/. 15s. B.I.— 
J. Dugardin ? 

Evening on the Common, 15t. N.I.—G. A. Williams 

A Path by the Woodside, 157. N.I.—T. J. me 

The Path to Church, 157. 8.B.A.—H. J. Bod aapen 

Dynas Rock, Vale of Neath, 15/. R.A.—W. Williams 

%. coms among the untrodden Ways, &c. 15/, N.I.—F. 

ybur 

Coast Scene, Linton, 152. 8.B.A.—W. West 

Rei Heath, 151. N.I.—W. E. Bates 

A Shepherd Boy, 15/. 16s. 8.B.A.—J. J. Hill : 

Langdale Pikes, 14/. 14s. N.W.C.S8.—T. L. Rowbotham, jun. 

The Sunny Hour, 26/. 6s. N.W.C.S.—J. H. Mole 

A Heathy Scene, Isle of Skye, 15. W.C.S.—W. Turner 

Lyn:-outh, North Devon, 22/, 12s, N.W.C.S.—S. Cook. 


‘railway signal which, fixed on the line, and 


| acted on by a passing train, as in the rise and | 
' subsequent fall of some prominent mark on a_ 
| post or pole, and by a light to rise and fall by, 
| night, would show to subsequent trains the | 
| length of time, within a quarter of an hour or | 
| so, which had transpired since the train setting | 


| the signal in action had passed. Such a signal 


as we then pointed out would be especially ) 
| useful to trains on entering long tunnels, in | 


'which serious accidents have happened from 
| want of it. In fogs, too, and in curves and 


‘| low levels or hollows by day, as well as by| 


| night under all circumstances, such signals 
| would be invaluable. An invention has lately 
| come underour notice, which might, perhaps, be 
adapted to the self-acting mechanism required 
'and still to be invented. “The machine,” it 
lis said “is of simple construction, consisting 
|merely of a pole 16 feet high, upon which 
| slides up and down a copper ball, of 18 inches 
\in diameter. This ball is wound up to the top 
of the pole by clockwork directly a train has 


tion ” is alluded to, so that it is unfortunatel 


| werp, there exist large tracts of land covered 
at high water by the sea, and at low water 
| presenting a varying surface of several feet in 
depth of the richest alluvial soil, ever on the 
To redeem and dispose of this land 
is the object of the company named, which is 
composed of practical men on both sides of the 
Channel, with Sir John Rennie as engineer- 
in-chief. The necessary powers have been 
granted for ninety-nine years from last August, 
under which the company may recover and 
enclose land to the extent of 35,000 acres. The 
‘reclamation will cost 20/, per acre they say, 
‘and the land reclaimed will be worth from 


| 60/. to 70/. per acre. 
| Gas.—The Coventry Gas Company have 


announced a reduction on Ist July, to prices 
| graduating from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 
| feet.——An effort is being made to establish 
'a new Gas Company at Yarmouth, for the 
|purpose of supplying Gorleston and South- 
| town with gas. At same time the old company 


| increase. 





after Michaelmas quarter, from 5s. 6d. per 





| passed; [trouble attending the manipula- | have determined on reducing the price of gas, 


not self-acting, or put in trim by the train itself] | 1,000 feet to 5s. The increasing prosperity 
and as it occupies exactly ten minutes in its of the Kelso Gas Company, according to the 
descent, the driver of the following engine can | local Chronicle, is so great as to require an 
discern at a glance how long a time [within ten | extension of accommodation at the work to 


minutes] has elapsed since the last train passed, 
and by which, at one view, he is made ac- 
quainted with the distance the next train before 
him has gone on, and instructing him, the while, 





meet the extending consumption. A dividend 

| of 10 per cent has just been deciared.——The 
‘Stranraer Gas Company have reduced the 
| price of gas to 8s. a thousand cubic feet. 
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THe Patent Laws.—By the Amendment 
Bill, which lately made its way through Lords 
and Commons, one patent is made sufficient 
for the whole of the three United Kingdoms 
and the colonies. On payment of a fee of 5/. 
on leaving petition for grant of letters patent, 
provisional protection for six months to be 
granted, during which the invention to be 


rence than actually takes place, has just 


Fricgutrut ACCIDENT WITH MELTED 
Inon.—One of those shocking casualties of 


large foundries leads one, instinctively, as it 
were, to dread a much more frequent reeur- 


occurred at the foundry of Messrs. Mare and 
Co. at Blackwall, in course of an immense cast- 


which a sight of the “ladling” process in| ge 


Tue Iron Trape.—The quarterly-meeting 
masters appear to be still unable to realise a 
meral rise in prices, and have resolved to 
abide by the old nominal rates at their forth. 
coming meeting. We need scarcely say that 
the actual trade prices are below these nominal 
ones of the high price supporters ; the Jatter 
being admittedly “ high prices.” 

New Levevuine InstruMent.—A patent 








patented might be published and used without 


ing, for which a “ ladle,” containing twelve tons 


prejudice to any letters patent to be granted of red hot liquid iron, and mounted on wheels, | 
for same. Within six months this protection | had been filled and was being conveyed to its | 


has been granted to Mr. W. Gillespie, of Tor. 
banehill, near Bathgate, in Scotland, for a new 


to lapse, unless notice to proceed given, and 51, destination. One of the wheels suddenly instrument which is thus spoken of by the 
pes gt which the ‘ilipuing fees :—On seal- | broke, and upset the liquid among the poor Edinburgh Evening Post :—“The new imple. 
ing of letters patent, 5/.; on filing specifica- | fellows at work with it, scalding and burning , ment at once either adjusts itself mechanically 
tion, 5/.; at or before expiry of third year, 40/.; | their feet, arms, legs, and faces, and various to the slope sought to be ascertained, or may be 
at or before expiry of seventh year, 801. Other parts of their bodies. One of them, named mechanically adjusted to any slope that work- 
fees :—On objection to letters patent, 2/.; on Garlick, was discovered under the hot metal men may wish to make. he patentee, under 
search, Is. ; entry of assignment or license, 5s.;| shockingly burnt and quite dead. Eight of these circumstances, conceives that his simple 
certificate of same, 5s.; filing application fer those who had received the worst injuries were | yet ingenious device must be found extensively 
disclaimer, 5/.; caveat against disclaimer, 2/./ placed in carts and conveyed with all possible applicable in the formation of all future public 
Stamp duties to be paid :—on warrant of law/care to the accident-ward of the London works, and of most private improvements con- 


officer for letters patent, 5/.; on certificate of Hospital. Two of them are very extensively | nested with o_o — — ee ome 
° 8, bank 3 e& Fost, 


nt of fee at expiry of third year, 10/.; | injured. p ‘ 

io aie of seventh nat 201. 2) apenas | Wise WE LIVE AMONGST.—Notbing can | after having seen the working model deposited 
tions to be printed and sold, and indices of | be more true than the observation I met with | for inspection at the office of Mr. elford, 
ifications to be kept open to the public.|in your excellent journal, namely, that “Our recommends the contrivance “to the notice of 

+ office of patents to be opened, and com- children brought up amidst vagaries of the all engineers, drainers, and contractors, having 
peneation given to old officers. Law to take | vilest taste, are reconciled by habit to ugliness | no doubt that saving of labour and expense 
effect on Ist October, 1852. ree pores ong Hh rn a rahe may to de. ee aasenamngrienes — 
; : amented that, in almost uildings, lately | \'s instrumentality, and not only so, but a 

ee Ce Se Se ‘erected, for the instruction of youth, no other decided improvement effected at the same time 


—Some months since persons were invited to | 
tender for the re-seating, &c. of one of the) 
largest churches in this country: many others | 
as well as myself were at considerable expence | 


taste is exhibited than one fitting for the con- 
struction of poor-houses and prisons? Why | 


n the execution of the works.” 
Nuisance or Gas-Lieuor IN New 


are all our charitable institutions to be models Bripce-street, Crry.—Complaints having 


and trouble to arrive at the real value of the | of gloom and darkness—windows few and_ 


work to be done. The new seating consisted | small—roofs high, and chimneys obtruding 


of open benches, to be made of the “ best dry | themselves as beauties—a capricious irregu- 


Riga wainscot,”’ in quality equal to a model | 
seat prepared (of real size) as a specimen for | 
the competitors to value their work by. This, 
seat was made of good dry Riga wainscot 
according to the specification, the value or 
market price of which was not less than 8d. 
per foot superficia’, and thinking the com- | 
mittee were in earnest in what they had set) 


forth, I valued my work accordingly, but to} 
my great surprise I found myself considerably | 

ten in price when the tenders were opened, | 
and I have not, till very recently, been able to | 
understand how it was. But upon being offered 
by my timber merchant some “Baltic oak” at 
2s. per foot cube, ar 2d. per foot superficial, 
which he assured me was the very same timber 
as that he had supplied for the fittings of the 
church in question a few weeks before, I saw 
at once how my brother competitor was about 
to make himself right, and get a much larger 
profit than I had ever contemplated, if the 
— will only allow him to set them up. 
—X. Y. Z. 


Intsu NatTIonaL Exursition Lectures 
at Cork.—The series of lectures intended to 
be given in connection with the Cork Exhibi- 
tion has been opened by Archbishop Whateley. 
The inauguration took place in the banquet- | 
room, which was filled by a crowd of ladies | 
and gentlemen. His grace, in delivering the | 
introductory lecture, stated that the lectures | 
themselves were not to be considered as a| 
course of education even in any one depart- | 
ment, but merely as specimens of the instru- 
ments which existed in that country for cul- | 
tivating the human mind in the shape of good 
instruction. 


THe NATIONAL AND INFANT SCHOOLS 
or CHRISTCHURCH, MARYLEBONE. — The 
foundation stone of the new schools in the 
district of Christchurch, Marylebone, was laid 
on Saturday last by the Bishop of London. 
The site is a large plot of land closely adjoin- 
ing to Christ Church, and forming the corner 
of Lisson-street and Stafford-street, Lisson- 
grove; and for site, as well as building, the 
district is indebted to Miss Lewis, of Sussex- 

rdens, Kent-terrace, Regent’s-park, who 

as, at least, given 6001. towards the site, and | 
is to pay the whole cost of the building, which | 
is estimated at 4,300/. It is designed by the, 
architect, Mr. Joseph Flemming, to accommo- 
date about 750 children, and will also con- 
tain apartments for masters, mistresses, and 
teachers engaged in the education of the poor. 
The erection has been entrusted to Mesers. 
Winsland and Co. builders. 








arity of plan, with much space consequently 
lost—no symmetry or grace, and an outline 
unpicturesque and mean ?—A LONDONER. 

Bristo. Hosprtat Comperition.—The 
drawings submitted in competition are still 
under consideration we believe. In reply to 
some inquirers, if the directors have not ob- 
tained the assistance of a competent profes- 
sional man in the examination of the drawings, 
they ought unquestionably to do so. We are 
not disposed to publish the letter of a 
* Bristolian ”’ without proof of its correctness. 
There has been a correspondence in the local 
papers concerning some of the candidates, 
which has a curious aspect, considering that 
the matter is still sub judice. 

Fatuinc Batcontes.—A poor man was 
killed a few days ago by the falling of a bal- 
cony attached to a newly-built house in Den- 
bigh-place, Pimlico. The deceased had been 
in the balcony only a few minutes when it, 
gave way. Thomas Casey, superintend- 
ent of the masons’ work, said he believed 
the accident arose in consequence of the set- | 
tlement of the building, which had crushed 
the stone supporting the balcony, or that some | 
heavy substance had fallen on the balcony. | 
The stone, which was built with the house, | 
was 24 inches thick, and was inlaid 9 inches | 
in the wall. It was 3 feet projecting under 
the balcony. There were only two persons in | 
the balcony when it gave way, and the pressure | 
on it (the balcony) was about 3 ewt. After 
the accident, there was no flaw observed in 
the stone. We have before now drawn atten- 
tion to the dangerous condition in which bal- 
conies are often left. It is desirable that stone 
bottoms for balconies should have cantilevers, 
however sufficient the tailing in may be, for 
fear of flaws in the stone. Many of the iron 
balconets that are put up are little better than 
nailed to a brick wali! 

Vatvue or Lanp at Kinocston. — Mr. 
Nightingale has recently sold by auction, in 
sixteen lots, 4 acres of building ground: one 
lot, only a quarter of an acre in extent, sold for 
3001. ; and the whole realized 2,6307. On the 
same day a close of land at Walton, let for 7/. 
a-year, he sold for 4001. being upwards of 
fifty-seven years’ purchase. 

Tue Gerarp’s Haut Crypt at Basinc- 
LANE.—The committee of the city council 
appointed to consider as to the preservation of 
this memorial of antiquity, by removal and re- 
construction under the Guildhall, have deter- 
mined against the proposal, on account mainly 
of the cost, which they estimate at 4,000/. to 





been made of an intolerable nuisance of daily 


| occurrence in this quarter of the town, the 


surveyor to the City Sewers Commission, Mr. 
Haywood, investigated the subject, and re- 
ported that it arose from the practice of the 
City of London Gas Company discharging 
their waste liquor into the Thames. ‘The 
nuisance was worse than usual when this was 
not done with the ebb-tide, and a mere want of 
sufficient storage occasionally led to this increase 
of the nuisance. The surveyor recommended 
increased storage as a temporary expedient till 
measures be taken to prevent either the Thames 
or the sewers from being thus polluted—a 
question at once referred to the committee of 
general purposes. Other gas companies north 
of the river appear to discharge their waste 
liquor through the sewers, complaint of which 
has also been made, especially as regards the 
Fleet sewer. 


aepemeened 








TENDERS 


For building two houses in Newington Causeway for 
r. Wm. Rogers, architect. 


Mr. Mann. 








London and Westminster Bank alterations and addi- 
tions. Mr. W. Tite, architect. 


WON his ccns scenadeseyees+sntrcernoens £7,090 
Hayward and Nixon ..........:6::0008 6,950 
Lee and Som ........::000+ ee: 






Cubitt and Co. .... 
Grimsdell ........... 6,767 
Locke and Nesham .,..5....:c0-s0ee-0 6,630 





For new schools, &c. at N. for the Midland 
Institution of the Blind. an ateh ieckin and Capes, ar- 
chitects. 





Cc aa Dennet sian 
Cc. C, A. net, 
accepted 


D pagigipnntpspacoasipeceseeeses 2,783 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Riga” (red and yellow fir is imported from Norway, 
Sweden, ales, F — Near from Beotland. I 
i haps the most durab: © apecies. 
not aware that there is much 7 in between the 
strength of red and w. The common white deals 
come from Norway, Note was overlooked). <i 
“R. @. f. - geetys — mahogany mga > 
7 saan cistern. “The evidence in favour of gutte 


rcha pi the of water seems - 
Rectory fo fare it » ew. k.,” “BK. L. ~. 
“Author of the Pamphlet,” “H, C.,” “J. D. 
“Messrs. D. & R.,” “RB. K. _ AS 

the office), ‘A. G.” (we have before pro 
(Stockholm), ots 
“ ” ‘ 


“a a ©.” “Hf. 0. B.” (under our mark), “ 





5,000/, 


ri “J B.,” 
(ditto), “J” B, W." (ditto), “P. P.” (ditto), “J.B. 
=p. 6,” 











.s err 38s9°"**- 
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(TUBULAR DRAIN-PIPES. — WANTED, a 
ti other aticles TOWN TRAVELLER, to orders for the above. 


used builders, &¢. nee ual 
and the « aa remuneration bbe 
Pp. P. at the Office of * The Builder 
jen. 


ANTED, 8 a Person to GIVE LESSONS, three 

timesa toa Youth, in ARCHITECTURAL ‘DRAW. 

ING, 3 the eee cite an Sees way ——, 
mating terms, b y_ letter "s Library, |, Bathu: 

WANTED, a "CORRESPONDING CLERK, 

who must be . gue letter ~~ ~ pescunteat, capable 

+ works =k crew G6 at the fice of" The Bullder i Yorks 











Ware Sa an Architect's office near Birming- 
—_ x JUNIOR ASSISTANT. He must be a good 
d accust med to the duties of an ee * ice 
font, stating terms and references, to be 
Office of * jilder,” 1, York-street, Covent ha gg 


W ANTED, a clever ARCHITECTURAL 
PRAUGHTEMAN. to N; to prepare finished and working drew. 





WANTED, by a builder pad considerable 


in the country, a well-qualified and experienced ASSIST- 
ANT. A good draughtaman penman, with a fair knowle 
of of wurveying and well acquain aw] with the practical of ~ 
tly treated with. ot testimonials will be 


rmanent to a 
id), to Mr. 


met ~ as the “Ean 4 pany Ay 
aden; or Mr PRI ITCHARD, 


x eae men 
WA iegent-wtreet, 
175, yrs -row, on ngha 
TO ARCHITECTS AND og ee ke. 


WwW gt Young Man, a 


ENT as AS“ISTANT im either of the 
street, 








above offices. Good given. —Address A. B. 21, Well. 
Cripplegate, 
TO PLUMBERS PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


W . THRE peor te H Man, aged Twenty heen, 
a | PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLARTER tines A ey 
reat George-stecet, Bermondsey. 





TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, PAINTERS, BUIL DEXS, &. 
| WANTED, by a Person of good practice in the 

above branches, a SITUATION. Is perfectly conversant 
with ae urement, unde eontracting.— Address, pre-paid, 
to M. E. C. No. 3, Bruton-place, Berkeley-s -square. 





ath Oxfor iret ~4r — the hours of Ten ond Three, on Tues 
> the 13th July. 


NT! a a thetonh, DRAU tHesnek 
first-rate ARCHITECTU RAL 
Wan Daavotentans 
= poe gt ay teetiuootala nnd speci f dra rd 
mens or was. to 
=. BOWMAN and ines H Architects, 68, 
street, Manchester. seein tiniest 








TO BUILDERS CLERK +. 
ANTED, in a Builder’s Office in London, a 
YOUNG MAN, who is a drisaghteman, and can ia 
generally in the duties of the a ae ay heme ; 
. to 0 
“The pailace™ 1 Yorke careet Oo Covent-garden. wii 


W wit Torche ' bs - i 2 Leieeen 

a G A © must be a good draughtsman 
and thoroughly con ersant with Italian and Elizabeth han details, 
the preparation of spocifcalions and the general routine of busi- 
ness in an Architect's - Unexcep SE references required. 
pn Ay personally at , Oxford-street, between the hours of ten 
ree, on Tuesday, ihe 13th July. 


SURVEY 
WANTED immediately, THREE ASSISTANTS, 
to be mploy d on a town survey, an 











on 
oe for phe gs ny —- 
—Communications, stating 


employed, addreeed Bc Dears of Wt Hemmata, In Orel Mania. 
Wrens an active FOREMAN of CARPEN- 











TE ho is accustomed t Be Corpentan 
as in _ the Mulla, de. by 8 
St. near Manchester. He! must be competent 0 
charge, and conduct the w under h and 





is care, set out, 
measure work, and will be required to work himself. — Address 
¢. ¢. Se togmned, to the  Otlice ef “ The Builder,” 1, York- 





aNre WANTED, « seuty, ee LOCKSMITHS. 
MAN, who 


respectab 





eH 


see tree A. “5 Office of 
FE Tork -trect, 








5 MASTER POTTERS AND DRAIN-PIPE 
MANU PACTURERS 
W: ANTED, by an rena Man, a SITUA- 
TION as WORKING FOREMAN.—For further 


apply to the Foreman of Mr. MARSHALL and C0. roe og B 
dock Pottery, Hetaapees 





HITECTS OR BUILDERS 
W ANTED, rs SITUATION, by a Young Man 
who is thoro ~~ — with practical building, can 


pnw fair As ao, yrite coe cifications, take out 
ting busines is capable of ocipal nad ~~ 
a under the direct the ds ne 
at Mr. Drew's, Ber’ bt a 





TO CONTRACTORS, pot tae BUILDERS, AND 
IN N i 
GENTLEMAN of experience, ibis Heathens 


: one be hay ~ JOIN a heering and) 8E of SINESs, 
o e an Ey department, 
drawings. tines — Ek > ™ivmoe of “The 


Builder,” 1, York street, 
? To CONTRACTORS, BULLDERS, &c. 
A GENTLEMAN, in his Twenty-third 
desirous of EMPLOYMENT with a CONTRACT 
he can exercise his ability and habits of industry in socks ™ 


principal's interest. He is a good 
calculati tes 9 good hand Het 
He would 





———_— 


BUILDERS. PLUMBERS, AND PAINTERS. 
A YOUNG MAN, between ni 
L  Mishes to fo IMPROVE in cra 


bee sn to mtx 


Far, HEAD HARBOUR COMPANY —Pro- 
7 each tbe paid on ict. «120. Capital 250,0008 in 


~eigay as Plumber's 
‘own or Country. 
Adam-street_ West, Oxford-street. 














shares of U. each, to t. The extent of the 
works Sees toChosteeel capital, therefore without further 





| pen the shareheidera. The Fair Head —— % 
the property of which is ee ees have agreed 
set aside one-fifth of ee a & the 
of the divi —_, by means of which it is expected that share- 
holders in is Company will veosive a minitoum dividend of 6 per 
pon pattem 
TRUSTEES. 
The might § Eieae urable the Earl of DEVON. 
he Lord KINGSALE. 
Liewt — —_ BRANDLIN 
ECTORS. 
The Eari of PDEVON, Chairman. 
The Lord Ki 


ngsale, Ki Ireland. 

John Allan, esq. (Messrs. Allan, Defell, and Co. of Calcutta), 

Heathfield-lodge, Chiselburst, 
Lieut.-Colonel eae 10, Gloucester ings. uubman.sqnese. 
Herbert Cornewal. eld 

Capes n Denny ( Lemesittee © th e General V'Shipowncm Sooety 

rm of Denny, Clarke, and nd Ca) 6 Great St. —- 

Francis FitzRoy meh a 
The he Hes, ‘Adsipbas Graven ( Gravesmnd ouse, prenpent, 


The Hon. nye aptyftothaen HN. United Service ae. ead Brighton. 
Captain W. Monypenny, R.N. United Service Club. 
Com ¥. kay esq. (Messrs. Speth and Co.), 1, Catherine-court, 
thi 
George Th ornton, esq. F.G.8. The Grange, Gargrave, Yorkshire. 
This Company is formed to construct a harbour at Fair H 
the ——— extremity of Ireland, upon a plan ackno 
to be of the strongest and least expensive character, aad 
Trceived th the R4 reward of its class at the Exhibition of 1851. 
(Class 
The shipping interest generally will bya 
harbour Emin aon. as the coast A a ~ ate ee t* 
mines y be AS mae . eae of maspoman of — 
t for necessary licence down 
sree "Sebween the harbour and the Mall of Gantive. 
on the Scottish 


coast, with all necessary 
ae. —— enable Bean be soe 
ondon, &c. immedi: ~4 sight th. 
me harbour will a eribute to 


the extensive cunesel 4 pat 
accommodation, and which, 7 with the general 
and agricultural operations of that part of Ireland and its near 
eae tpn ge will not fxil to make this 

of the profitable undertakings of the day. In of 
which, the proprietors of the Fair a Mines, which comprise 
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‘0 BUILDERS OR LANDLOR 
A THOROUGH PRACTICAL SURVEYOR 
LX. is desirous of m 
object to a builder’ r’s office. in the duties of which he is = 
— - * T. B. F. Post-office, Charies-street, Midd 


TO BUILDERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
STEADY YOUNG MAN, about 28 years of 
. for a SITUATION in either of the above | 
offices ; ES nes ber mn used to prime-cost aceounta, either 





keepi 
d to | procreasive or weekly ~ wr particulars as to salary, and 


satisfactory nee will be readily = en by on by 
letter to J. P. care of Mr. Middleton, 39, Gibson-square, Islington. | 
N.B. No objection to the country. 





with an ENGAGEMENT ; would not c 





nearly 4,000 acres, the Ting the great 
ad it will be to them, have agreed to one-fifth part 
of their annua! net profite towards the pa wht of the dividesas 
means of which it is expected that hareholders in this 
y will receive a minimum dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum. 
A deed of settlement will be forthwith prepared, and an Act of 
Parliament, or Royal Charter, will be applied for, to enable the 
Company to etoile, aise Se Weniting the lebility-ef chase 
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DURABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBINC. 


THE attention of andiaiain Builders, &c. is ieeanda to the following important Letter 
From the Rev. DANIEL C. DELAFOSSE, Shere Rectory, near Guildford. 


“ GEeNTLEMEN,—In reply to your communication relative to the Gutta Percha Tubing laid down in one of my wells, I 
have to state that as yet it has fully answered the purpose to which it was applied, and has proved far more durable than the 


leaden pipes which were hitherto used. 


llth, 1852, 


“The fact is, my spring water is strongly impregnated with iron, which corrodes the lead, and causes holes = aad 


that the air getting in, prevents the pumps from acting properly. 


the Gutta Percha 


The only inconvenience that I ex 
ubing was, that it gave, for a week or so, an unpleasant taste to the water, but after this brief ¢ space had 


from pdt 


elapsed, the water passing through the tubes was as clear and tasteless as that which had hitherto been raised through the 


leaden pipes. 


A year, I think has nearly elapsed since I tried your pipes for the first time, and as no damage has hitherto 


occurred to the one now in use during that period, I have reason to hope that the evil of the leaden pipes will be permanently 
cured ; or at least that it will take a far longer time to injure the Gutta Percha Tubing than I have found to be the case as 


regards the lead. 
“To the Gurra Percua Company.” 


“ Yours, &c. 


“D. C. DELAFOSSE. 


From W. BIRD HERAPATH, Esq. M.R.C.S.M.B. London University, 


SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 


“ February 18th, 1851, 


“ In reply to your inquiries respecting the Cistern and Tubing of Gutta Percha, which l had erected in my house for the 


dispensing department, it gives me great pleasure to be able to say that they answer most admirably. 


examine the interior of the cistern (which holds 200 gallons), the other day, and I fou 


free from ary erosion or trace of deca 
water is dae and wholesome, and YF 
your incomparable material.” 


I had occasion to 
nd the surface of the Gutta Percha wholly 


The Tubing is without a fault; not the slightest trace of leakage has rer es 
stitute of all impurities, such as it must have contained had dead been employed instead ot 


From JOHN GOODWIN, Esq. Pershor and Holt Mills, Worcester. 


“I purchased some Gutta Percha Tubing from you, for the conveyance of water, cider, &c. part o 


“ April 12th, 1852. 
which having been 


under ground for the last three or four years, without any apparent injury arising therefrom, I feel much pleasure in expressing 


my thorough 
“ To Mr, WurrTine, Worcester.” 


roval of it, and recommending the same to any one requiring its use. 





N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, containing Instructions to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, Se. will 
be forwarded (post-free) on receipt of three postage stamps. 





THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Jury 10, 1852, 
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NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO —. 
Jus published, in 1 vol 970. Ti Worth Sexttle beak 
aL Sa hb n 
RANDE’S- ‘DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE. and ART. Second Edition, coveested 5 oe 
a@ Supplement, containing many Additions, with the chief Scien- 
tific Terms, romans, ond ies a nents have come into 
genera! use since the pu’ on Oo} on. 
*,* The Supplement may beh had separately, price 3s is. 3s. 6d. 
Pe 5 Tmetael sal meso wal Lis a ane 
i js ren: 8 mol 
which ictends the original 1,343 pages to nearly om hundred —_ 
in which some of the intest discoveries are py kent y treated 
screw propel- 


= e may cite. a. Gem soa m= bend 
ar 
‘London: LONGMAN, BROWN. GREEN, and LONGMANS._ 











rE ‘RDINBU RGH REVIEW, No. CXCV. 
be published on FRIDAY next. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. Police of London. 
I. The Thugs, Dacoits, and Police of India. 
I. Piedmont. 
Dutch Diplomacy and Native Piracy in Indian Archipelago. 
Life of Niebuhr 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
English Agriculture iv 1852 
Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon. 
National Defences. 
Oxford University Commission Repo 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
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BR RITISH ASSURANCE COM PANY, 


Cheapside. 
Cute tae Smiexe, Esq. A R.A 
The rates for both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
with safety be taken. The premiums for Life Assurance made 
— to suit the convenience of the assured. and 
may be had at the head office, or of any of the 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


TO. THE MIDDLE AND INDUSTRIAL 
ES of every profession and business, and 
who wish provide for their Wives or Families ~s — ofthels 
. or for THEMSELVES in advancing 
An INSTITUTION 1 founded on — and ‘sound ‘principles, 
and especi mab wenehe —— 
who have n of accumulating 
ESTA RLISHED under the auspices « of 
Hardwick, Postmaster-G Pr 
snes meer be obtained, be en eagle ge Oy Tn ad 
letter to Act an 
the Institution, 49. Moorgate street, London. — 


N ERCHANT’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham-p'ace, Black- 
friars, London, and all the principal towns in the kingdom. 








1e Right = ie is Seve of 
; geal far 


ther r in- 














TRUSTEES. 
Jeffery Smith, esq — Fergusson, esq. 
ow, 5 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED by" THIS SOCIETY. 
tery indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medical fees paid by ee Society. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXI. 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. 
II. Kaye's History of the War | Afghanistan. 
IIL New Reformation in Treland 
IV. Count Mollien—the Finance Minister of Napoleon. 
V. Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. 
VI. Contemporary History—Mr. Roebuck and Miss Martineau. 
VIL. Lady Theresa Lewis's Clorendon Gallery. 
VILL. pore Holland's Memo‘rs of the Whig Party. 


YOHN MURRAY, Albemarlestreet. 
POPTULAK WORKS ON BOTANY. BY DR. LINDLEY. 
THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Structural and 
Physiological With a Glossary of Technical Terms, and 
numerous Illustrations. 12%. cloth. 
HE ELEMENTS of MEDICAL and 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY. Numerous Illustrations 8vo. 
Price 14s. cloth. 
CHOOL BOTANY; or, The Rudiments of 
ued Science. 400 Dlustrations. 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. half- 





W WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 
rising the Names. History, and Culture of all plants 
onan = “we with a full Explanation of Technical Terms. 
Crown 8vo. 
*,* The Su t. taining all the New Plants since the 
Firt Edition, may be had separately, price 53. 








OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 


Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, 0: 


| panied with a reference. 


of every deceri n effected 
NON. FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. 

Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay their pre- 
a ay fall due, may have a credit on application to the 


Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection 
with life assurance. 

The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and 
round the metropolis and throvghout the provinces, are ready to 
receive applications from att and active persons, accom- 

ORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


$ LERICAL, MEDICAL, and G GENERAL LIFE 


et every tation, ales assure with this 
le in any part of Europe. the 
Egypt, Madeira. the ie Cane, Anstealia, New Zealand, 
and in most parts of North and South America, without extra 


FIFTH payaapes OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONU! in yyy last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24) to 55 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, during pate five years ; or from 11. to 21 ioe 

per cent. per annum on the sums assured. 

The sma'! share of profit divisible in future among the share- 
holders being now for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutua’ . 
same ti roprletars Capita from liability, secured by means of 
an ——_ rv Capital—thus combining, in the same office, 

ebeinas of both systems. 

a —_ of the last forest. setting be i eae. og a 

can now be obtain any of the y's agents, or 
Cae aline to 








AMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT P 


Zoo: NOUTAH ue BOA aD ot ORDNANCE to site 
peer be it 8, To PF 

Pande fora IAQUID CEMENT for the Se teget 

: yey of t. In ore up . ant 

at 8a 15s, and Sis. each. of 1, % ands 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, in 

, and permanence, ready for use. 

BLACK MINERAL PAIN wlprente half the usual 

price: only 2a. v3 gallon. : ~ 

NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside wo 
Wood, Stueco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. 
in an hour. In casks of 1 ewt. at 14<. 

eens om om and CO, Steam Mills, 2, rg ainaiensg Sten 





UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 

 % Za a LBagree wee glad P dp nag <. the Ancients, 
ness hii ¢ artist, 

soe at the rice ofthe ordinary white lead, ap 
‘our years e A pricing 4 laced manufactu 

tent scale, onl pe put this clegant Print in competition with White 


confessed superiori coun oomny other paint hitherto 
Se ee a at sens 
ferior productions, uently e from zi 
totais od. onan oraenie, “< other deleterious material, alike injurious 
body, and reducing the reservative ve proper. 
thee for ich ng sia bed al pln - oa on dead oon 
anti o preeene ipass by contaniad with 
the original, even though sold —. Ls pretence that it is all the 
pati 
Hvussvex's paint is eptirely free from any injuri roperti 
whatever ; it is ——, n the manufacture, nena S wpe.and 
healthful to ‘to the pa of rooms newly painted with it. 
Asa guacd te® to t' —o the substitution of the inferior 


paints, each cask 
” weaned. LONDON, prea ? 
and if the cask bas not 


end 
Sobess i te ened 


, gum, 
A grenier wit full aes may be had of THOMAS 
HUBBUCK and SON, Colour i ner we opposite the London 





PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 
of BE vy ade —This PAINT is superior in every respect to white 
ead erews ws very hard ~~ Ad 
terior work, susceptible of a 
7 
P | colour, which white tee does sa not do. 
WHITE ZI Shae tnd tn ee neue of the the ra 
brn ingen by wh ne tape yw 1 ae bate frame ; rt 
cholic, nor dangerous comp!lai 
workmen and rt 8 he who pees it are subject, and to which 
habit newly-painted apartments are also liable. 





GEO, H. FINCEABD,  ~aenecmndes tary. 
99, Great Russell-street. Bloomsbury, Lon 





Improving « Place (from a Gangier << an hare to Thirty Acres in } | ]MPERIAL L LIFE a TaU DANCE COMPANY, 


extent). with reference to both Execution. 
By EDWARD KEMP ppoawee Gosnenee, Birkenhead-park. 


<4. 6d. 

HE LADIES’ “COMPANION TO THE | 
aes riguse GARDEN. By Mrs. Lovpoy. Fifth Edition. 
PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. Edited by 

Sir Joseru Paxtow and Dr. Lixpiey. Each volume is 


Ellustrated a 34 highly-finished Plates, and more than 200 beau- 
tiful W a Vols. L and Il. are published Price 33s. 
Also in P. price 2s. 6d. each. 


each, cleonatt cloth. ‘arta, 
DBU RY and EVANS, 11, Souviloaewk 


S 8 C-F DESIGN S. 
Shop- oe. in Lithography, 6 plates, 

Aa ay miscellaneous, 24 plates, Fite hed 1850, 188, 

Window Curtains, Cornices, &c. 12 p oe. 1852. 128. 6d. 

Cheffoniers and Bookcases, 12 plates, published 1852, 12s. 6d. 

Sideboards, 12 plates, published 1852, 12s. 6d. 

Bedsteads (nearly y),12 vere. published 1852, 12s 

Designs. Working ment of fan c. prepared for the ai Stishenent 
of interiors, arrangemen’ furniture, &c. ; mag for alterations of 
exteriors and interiors of shops, warehouses, 

LAUGHER, DWYER, + GREEN BUKY, Architects and 

Designers, 17, Poland-street, London. 


Just published, Part L. (to be completed in F ~ur Parts). of 


HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SAINT 


DAVID'S. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BASIL JONES, M.A. Raiew of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, General Secretary of the Cambrian 
Archmological Association ; and EDWARD A. FREEMAN. M.A. 
date Fellow of gy ( ty College, Oxford ; aur of the “ History, 
of Architectare, * hedral,” 

The letter-press wire be copouts | Tistented with steel engravings 
by Le Keux, and woodcuts by Jewitt, from ane taken on the | 
epot by the latter eminent architectural artist 

Price, in wen 4to. India proofs, to subscribers, complete in one 
vol cloth, 2.8; to non-subseribers, 3. In demy 4to. to sub- 
—_o 5 in one vol cloth, 1L 10s. ; to non-ubscribers, 2. Deli- 
ve! 

*,* Subscribers’ names will be received at the subscription price 
till the pubsicntion of the Bese md Part. 

London : PICKERING, J. H. Faexee. and 
J. PETHERAM. Tenby: R. MA 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &e. 


ogee. Aare hed 78 
Pians, § LEVAtiO 8, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &e. 


grayed. 
RUIL DEE “and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS ; 
DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, mounted and continuous. 
"TRACING PAPER and CLOTH ; ditto in lengths 
GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 


current rates. 
WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
9, Parliament street, London. 
Contracts for the supply of larze establishments. 














BUILDER'S BUSINESS. —TO be LET, with 
imm: possession. convenient PREMISES, eligibly 
situated in the bist part of the City, with a small HSER, slight 
aah 4 ee <d 8, ¢ he ——-. apply to H. B. care of 
r. Gray, Architec onduit-street, Regent street. ipals 
only can be treated with th — 


1, Old Broad-street, London. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Guaiceen, 
John Horsley Palmer, -Chairman. 
A New Scae or a on Insurances for the whole term 
ofl, life has ssoenty. adopted, by which a material reduction 





F wring 4 se So au cetennd to Dele 
OUR-FIFTHS, OT cen are 

cies evciy Afth sear, may be applied toi the sui 

Soon Snanalike vaymeut in Omak or te the reduction snd ultimate 


extinction of fetues promt 
One-tarep of 


remiums. 
jum on Insurances of 5001, and upwards, 


for the whole term of life, may romein a1 a debt apon the policy, 
to be paid off at conveni 7 auich memes 1300 tesa 
sured for the present outlay ¢ erwise required for 1.0001. 


Loans. Directors will lend sums of 501. and upwards on 
security ce Policies effected with this Coupe for the whee = 
of life, when they have acqnired an adequate value. 

Srcunity.—Those who effect Insurances with this foes 

rotected by its a Capital from the risk incurred b: 
mt ch EP 
NSURANCES ou m i rofits may 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
EET; CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. ‘Estab blished 1806. 
tavented Capital, £1,311.761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
paid si tons ths establishment of the Office, £2 087 738. 


The Right Hensurelle’ Earl GREY. 
William Henry Shona. e pone Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Benjamin Oliviera, esq. F.R.S. 
William Ostler, esq. 
Apsley Pel ‘esa. 





Henry Blencoe Churchill, esq. 
George Dacre. esq. 
Within Judd, sa 

. es 


Sir Richard Roun x 
The Hon. nner har Rana P.| The . James Sherman. 
Thomas Mau; ~ Frenerek Do ppniee, ant 
esq. or. 


‘ 





who 

Since its introduction into he us United Ki the paten' 
a en hw and Ao paneer dA ie 
that if white tine ‘paint i io Saeiieleeed it becomes a very 
paint, instead of a first-rate one, and peels or washes 


work. 
one VIRELAE b MONTAGE ZINC COMPANY impor 
works i o Rigen Sit EO pt tg 


r Heise from ther Grimdin City, London ; and 
an . ; 
ers ROBT. ANDERSON and Co, Timber timber, Bib, Leith, ‘Scot. 
. re , c n purchased from 

Mere BLUNDEL 8 SPENCE an a8 one 

For fa ee gactionbegs ap aires Mr. * ¥ SCH MOLL, General 
Agent for. the ted Kingdom, at the Gompany’s offices, 12, Man- 
chester-buildings, Westminster-bridge, Lo 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAT, COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 


Manufacturers of 


ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 
Be Ww established 9" Manifact ry oft Pat inwon' Ot ie 
and ie pK at. orders mithoat oat delay now proceed to ring th: f 


and ua’ pre Lead before 
blic, quite sure bbe will ‘one the resent age be condemned 
{ i men, eae at if judged by its merits, bag ge make its 


ke its place as one of the important man 


loride of Lead is a chemical combination of 

one equivalent of Chioride of lead and one equivalent of Oxide of 
Lead ; Lead is a chemical 
Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
arbonie Acid, constituting what is is walled in 
of Lead. Now there is no reason to 





























We TO BRICKLAYERS, CARPENTE &e. 
NY PERSON desirous of PURCHASING a 
genuine OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS in the shove 
Branches, will find one worth their attention on 





Say MATTE TE WS Estate Agent and Valuer, 45, Liverpool- ~ Ae 


"AN ELIGIBLE OPENING for a BUILDER, 

in an important Sea-port Town, TO BE SOLD Lag a 

Proprietors retiring from business), an extensive very 

and part Leaschold for Shop, with Saw Mill, &c. ant Freehita 
d part I old for 999 Fi at the low ground ren rent of 1 

Apply to Mr. LEREW, Auctioneer, Cardington. 4 9 
toad road, near the Euston-station. 


8) LET, BRICK 
T a Fi; — immediate 








' The clay is 
of very superior quality, is 10 fet 6 ay of which is an 
The bricks A deop. tet ot were much REY 


market.—, Apply to Mr J. WETHE 





Fiealdinecianae Moctens. M.D. FAS % 29, renee Montag ud r ate of Lead is the cony compemnd Of at 
ontague-8q uable it. 
_Nincteen-twentiethe of the prods are divided among the aes ytd, a Tn point of fact i is mot oo, for 
discovered Oxichloride not 
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